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Yard of Ohio White Klondthes 


The White, Klondikes, as they are called by the originator, W. R. Black of Tus- 
carawas county, Ohio, seem to be derived from a cross of the White Silkie fowls upon other 
breeds. The plumage, samples of which have been sent to American Agriculturist, is 
nearly webless and is almost as soft as down. They are claimed to be equal to goose or 
duck feathers for making pillows. In regard to the qualities of the breed as to market 
poultry and eggs, the originator makes few claims, but says they furnish a generous sup- 
ply of eggs in the winter season, are superior for table purposes and stand the cold weather 
well. As they cannot fly no high fences are needed. 
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FREE 2? "—FREE 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
~MEMORANDUM ART CALENDAR 


For 1902, with Weather Forecasts for each month in the year, combined with an Art Portfolio reproducing in color one 
of the greatest of modern paintings; also four other masterpieces in Single tones, each 
9 x [3 inches, executed on plate paper and suitable for framing. 
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tions suitable for framing. 
Popular as our Almanac 
has been in years past, the 
Memorandum Art Calen- 
dar will be vastly more 
popular. 

tcontains Lillingston’s 
forecasts of the weather 
for each day of 1902, same 
as farmers have liked so 
much inthe Almanac. It 
contains the monthly eal- 


statistics not given in our 
Almanac. 

Monthly Hints for work 
indoors and out for all 
sections, Spraying calen- 
far, describing just when 
and how to spray fruits, 

otatoes, and ether creps, 

ow to prevent injury 
from insects and blights, 
together with a full line 
of formulas for compound- 
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9 x 13 inches, executed on 
poate paper and suitable 
or framing. The four 
subjects are: 1. A typical 
old master—Da Vinci’s 
Last Supper. 2. The 
greatest example of mod- 
ern architectu re—The 
Capitol at Washington. 3. 
The finest sculpture of 
this age—Angel with Tab- 
let, by Augustus Saint 
Gaudens. 4. A typical 
American oil painting— 
The Oracle, by Harry Rose- 
land. 

Latest Census Returns 
and other statistics right 
up to date. The new 
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their antidotes—Table of 

x measures— What to 
do in emergencies, etc. 

Handy for Reference. 
By an entirely new and 
novel arrangement the 
printed pages can be 
easily turned and thus 
their. valuable. contents 
preserved for reference 
instead of being torn off 
and destroyed, as is the 
case with the ordinary 
calendar. Indeed, this 
work is a combination art 
portfolio, calendar, alma- 
nac and weather forecast 
of the highest order. 
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HOw TO GET IT 


BS~ We will send this beautiful and useful work, including everything as above described, to every subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist for the coming year, on receipt of the regular price of $1.00. Or for $2.00 we will send the American Agri- 
culturist two years and three Calendars, the latter to any addresses desired. You can renew now, whether your subscription has 
expired or not, and receive the Calendar at once, and we will extend your time accordingly. For two new subscriptions at $1.00 
each we will send the American Agriculturist one year free, including a copy of the Calendar in each case. 

&S~ See our great offer elsewhere of the American Agriculturist and that invaluable family magazine, Good Housekeeping, 
including Calendar, for only $1.50. 

Remit by money order, check, draft, or registered letter; a dollar bill, however, may be sent with comparative safety if the letter 
is properly sealed aud directed. Postage stamps.accepted for amounts less than $1.00. 


Address all orders-to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtoa. 
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Kieffer Pear on the Peninsula. 


JAMES 8S. HARRIS, KENT COUNTY, MD. 





N Maryland, Delaware and 
New Jersey, the Bartlett, 
Howell and Duchesse 
were the leading profitable 
market pears, bringing 
from $100 to $300 per acre, 
until the Kieffer appeared 
| in quantities on the mar- 
kets. Since then the Howell and Duchesse 
have not been profitable and are being 
pulled up by the thousand, because they 
sell at no better prices than the Kieffer, 
and will not produce the quantity of fruit. 

When the Kieffer first appeared in the 
markets 12 to 15 years ago it sol4 for good 
vaying prices, about with the Luchesse. 
It being a vigorous grower, heavy and 
early bearer, they were more extensively 
planted than any other variety. So exces- 
sive has been the planting of Kieffer or- 
chards on this peninsula during the last 
few years, and considering that less than 
. one-third have come into full bearing, the 
quantity of Kieffers on the markets have 
been steadily increasing, until they have 
dragged down the price of all late ripening 
pears below the cost of production. 

The Kieffer being such a heavy and regu- 
lar bearer, can be grown at lower prices 
than any other pear known at present. 
But any further decline in prices below 
the average sales of 1900 will cause tenants 
tilling land on half share to refuse to care 
for the orchards and market the fruit. If 
we are so seriously threatened now why not 
call attention to the necessity of a halt in 
planting Kieffer orchards in such parts 
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of the country where the tenant system 
prevails, especially on the peninsula. 

The failure of the Duchesse, Howell, etc, 
to be longer profitable is not from any 
decline in the quality of these varieties 
When properly cared for they produce a 
fine fruit as ever. They require longez 
time to come into bearing and are subject 
to greater danger from frost and storms. 
For home planting there are other varie- 
ties much better in quality than the Kief- 
fer. For table use Manningo, Bartlett, 
Seckel and Lawrence, each in their season, 
Wave no superior. 





Forcing Beets in Hothouses. 
A, L. LATHAM, RHODE ISL4 ND. 





In earl} spring new beets are in demand 
in the murkeis of large cities and  fre- 
eventlty bring Yancy prices, consequently 
they are a good crop for the northern mar- 
ket gardener to grow, who has plenty -of 
hothouse room, To grow beets large enough 
to market in March, they must be started 
in a good seed bed in a greenhouse early 
in January. The seeds may be sown broad- 
cast in a bed or by drilling in rows about 
three inches apart. The latter method I 
prefer. The seeds should be covered at 
least one-half inch deep, and deeper is 
better. After the seeds are nicely up and 
have commenced to grow, the plants should 
be thinned to a half an inch or an inch 
apart in rows. In this way they can grow 
until three or four inches high, when they 
are ready for the permanent beds. 

Beets are strong feeders and require a 
very rich soil. A house in which a crop 
of lettuce has been grown and was heavily 
manured at setting time, makes a good 
place. Another application of well-rotted 
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SPLENDID EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


At Minnesota College of Agriculture 


In some of the western states the exper- 
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stable manure spaded in helps the crop 
along and a sprinkling of some good com- 
mercial fertilizer in addition is a benefit. 
Nitrate of soda sown broadcast over the 
bed ‘followed by a good watering, when 
the beets are about half grown, hastens 
their maturity. 

The rows should be made ten or 12 inches 
apart and the beet plants’ transplanted 
three or four inches apart in rows. A 
pointed stick is a good.tool to use in 
transplanting. Make a hole deep enough 
to allow the roots of the beet to go down 
straight to seed leaves. The dirt should 
be brought against the roots firmly by 
crowding the pointed stick down alongside 
of the roots and pressing the dirt against 
them. The bottom of the hole should be 
well filled, for unless it is an air space 
ts ieft and the beets do not grow as well. 
After th:y are transplanted the ground 
should be kept in a moist condition and 
loosened up frequently to keep the beets 
growing rapidly. When about half grown, 
running the finger around the beet and 
pushing the dirt away from it hastens its 
maturity. 

Beets stand quite a good deal of heat 
and the house can be kept as warm as is 
desired. Like radishes, it is better to start 
the crop under rather a low temperature, 
increasing the heat after the crop has got 
nicely to growing. If good, thrifty plants 
are set, six weeks is sufficient to grow the 
crop. The remaining beets grow faster 
after part of them are piled. 

Beets in early spring, 2% inches in diam- 
eter, are considered No 1 if smooth and 
symmetrical. Four of them tied together 
are sufficient for a bunch and five dozen 
bunches can easily be shipped in a celery 
box. In preparing for market after pulling, 
they should be looked over, one by one, 
the broken tops removed also all yellow 
and dried leaves. The ‘beets should be 
bunched to run as uniformly in size as 
possible and washed clean after bunching. 





For Curing Hams, I have practiced the 
following method for ten years with much 
success: Take one quart fine salt, one tea- 
cupful granulated sugar and one _table- 
spoonful saleratus. Mix the ingredients 
thoroughly and rub every part of the ham. 
Lay them away ona shelf orin atub. Re- 
peat the process in three days. Three days 
later give another application. Three times 
is sufficient for hams that do not weigh over 
20 pounds, but if heavier, rub them the 
fourth time.—[W. H. Coon, New York. 








iment stations and agricultural colleges 
are far better equipped with buildings and 
appliances for necessary work than is the 
case much nearer home. The splendid 
buildings here shown form a part of the 
‘plant’? at the Minnesota college of agri- 
culture. They certainly inspire respect for 
the dairy interests of that great state. The 
building on the left is the dairy hall, and 
that on the right the college barn 
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Some Shortage Evident in Seed Supplies. 





It is not too early for.farmers and gar- 
deners to begin making their plans for an- 
other campaign, studying into supplies of 
seeds and looking around for such as will 
be needed at planting time. Conditions last 
season were so very generally unfavorable 
that this winter finds stocks of many kinds 
of seeds unusually short, The drouth in 
the west and southwest cut sharply into 
what may be known as a normal supply. 
Fair crops were secured further north and 
east, yet conditions from Ohio to Maine, 
with some exceptions, were far from favor- 
able. Ample moisture here stimulated plant 
growth, but also resulted in serious visita- 
tion of insect and fungous pests, cutting 
down sharply the supply of certain seeds. 

A shortage in some kind of seed in cer- 
tain parts of the country is always expect- 
ed, and while pronounced this year, there 
is no occasion for panic. Scarcity in one 
district will be generally made up through 
purchases in more favored localities and 
all can be eventually supplied through 
usual channels. At the same time, there 
will be an undoubted pinch in certain varie- 
ties, and the price tendency is toward a 
higher level. Transactions among seeds- 
men so far this winter show this, and in 
some instances phenomenally high prices 
are being paid. These facts are brought 
out in considerable detail in an investiga- 
tion just completed by this journal. Seeds- 
men generally, including many names well 
and favorably known in our advertising 
columns, report.an under, rather than over, 
supply. 

The shortage most prominent is in peas, 
particularly the early varieties, and in such 
seeds as squash, pumpkin and cucumber, 
in about the order named. The supply of 
squash seed is phenomenally short through- 
out the entire country. One of our oldest 
seedsmen, 40 years in the business and 
making a specialty of this, writes he has 
never known such a general failure of the 
squash crop the country over. More or less 
shortage is reported in sweet corn, cabbage, 
carrot, tomato and turnip. Radish seed 
promises to rule high, owing to the com- 
parative shortage in France and Holland, 
from which most of our requirements are 
made up. 

A rotable feature in the west is the 
shortage in sorghum, kafir corn, etc; in 
Kansas, practically everything is short 
except alfalfa, which is plentiful. Some 
shortage is noted in seed beans by Indiana 
seedsmen, but this not important. The 
varieties in which there seems to be an 
ample supply the country over include 
onion, lettuce, bean and sweet pea. Seed 
potatoes are selling at phenomenally high 
figures, and promise to so continue for some 
time to come, and heavy drafts are being 
made upon much less than a normal supply. 

A big demand for field and garden seeds 
is sure. So short was the supply in the 
west and southwest that farmers and gar- 
deners must depend more largely than usual 
upon seeds purchased from dealers. There 
will be a big demand for seed corn, field 
varieties, and farmers will probably dis- 
criminate more closely than usual in qual- 
ity. A big demand is already evident for 
cane and kafir corn and prices in some 
instances are double those ef last year at 
this time. Squash seed will rule high for 
two reasons. The supply is very small, as 
previously noted, and the demand will be 
unusually brisk, stimulated by high prices 
for squash during the fall and winter. The 
shortage in peas will be keenly felt by many 
of the canners, who are poorly supplied for 
their later plantings. No good reason is in 
sight for any advance in price of bean, to- 
mato or onion seed. 

— 
The Hicks Grape may be called the new 


Concord of’ the 20th century. It has many 
good qualities combined and few faults, 


either as a table or wine grape.—Hy Wal- 
lis, St Louis County, Mo. 


FIELD AND GARDEN 


Resistance of Seeds to Cold. 


A. T. ERWIN, IOWA EXPERIMENT STATION. 





In Prof Selby’s article November 30 are 
some interesting observations concerning 
the resistant power of seeds to cold. His 
deductions are largely true and yet it 
seems to me that an important factor has 
been lost sight of, or at least not empha- 
sized as it deserves. 

It is well known that the question of 
moisture plays an important part in deter- 
mining the longevity of seeds. Two batches 
of seed from the same field, one kept “air 
dry”’ as he terms it, the second subject to 
the moisture of out-of-door conditions, such 
as an open corncrib—in the spring there 
will be an infinite variation in their ger- 
minative power. In drawing attention to 
the remakably low temperature in liquid 
air which these various seeds withstood, 
special attention should be called to the 
fact that liquid air is emphatically a dry 
air. Consequently the _ results obtained 
under such conditions are not at all com- 
parable with those obtained under ex- 
tremely low normal atmospheric conditions. 

Recently I saw a patient’s finger frozen 
solid by the agency of liquid air. In a short 
time it thawed out and resulted in no in- 
convenience to the patient other than a 
slight burning sensation and blistering of 
the outer skin. No breaking down of tis- 
sue or disorganization of the cell as always 
takes place as a result under natural freez- 
ing even at one-third such a low tempera- 
ture. Carnations, roses and many other 
flowers of delicate shades may be frozen 
solid with liquid air, and when thawed 
they show no discoloration and disruption 
of the cells as we would expect. The liquid 
air people explained this phenomenon by 
the statement that liquid air is entirely 
lacking in moisture and that the disastrous 
results which accompany freezing under 
natural conditions are lacking when it is 
used. Certainly liquid air is very little un- 
derstood at this time and a further know- 
ledge of its action on plant or animal life 
seems likely to overthrow some of our or- 
thodox theories concerning the effect of 
cold upon them, 

The amount of moisture present in the 
atmosphere varies greatly, but under our 
prairie conditions which are considered to 
have.a dry atmosphere, relatively speaking, 
castor beans and many other tropical seeds 
are readily destroyed by freezing unless 
kept in a very dry room, even if properly 
cured. At least, such has been my expe- 
rience. In Prof Selby’s experiments, in 
the absence of moisture, they successfully 
withstood a temperature of 310 degrees 
below zero. His experiments seem to em- 
phasize most of all the vital relation which 
moisture. bears to the keeping quality of 
seeds, but the deduction from this experi- 
ment that these same varieties of seeds 
would successfully withstand even a tem- 
perature of 25 or 30 degrees below zero 
under natural conditions does not seem to 
me to be warranted. 

Take an Inventory at this season. Make 
out a list of everything you have on hand 
in the way of stock, tools, hay, grain, debts 
that are due you, etc. Put a fair value on 
each article, and the total will show the 
amount of your assets. Against this place 
what debts you owe,.and the difference will 
show what you are worth. Lay aside this 
list for a year. Next January take a simi- 
lar inventory, and you will see at once how 
much you have made or lost during the 
year. A simple form for a farmer’s easy 
inventory is one of the useful features of 
our memorandum art calendar of 1902, 
which is sent free to anyone who asks for 
it at the time they forward a dollar for a 
year’s subscription to this journal. It also 
gives the weight of concentrated feeding 
stuffs, land measures, vitality of seeds, ma- 
nure tables, number of shrubs or plants per 
acre, local weights per bushel in the  dif- 
ferent states and other interesting tables. 








The Handy Mechanic. 


A Staging for a Chimney—lIt is very 
often necessary to put a staging about the 


is usually done by 
the 


house chimney. This 
nailing uprights to the shingles, at 








ARRANGEMENT OF STAGING. 


great risk of causing leaks. The engraving 
shows a light and easily made framework 
that can be slipped over the top of a chim- 
ney in a moment, and that needs no nailing 
to the shingles. It is always in readiness 
for use, and will also be found very con- 
venient as a table, or bench, for many other 
uses about the farm that will readily oc- 
cur to anyone. 


Wooden Fence Posts first decay at the 
surface of the ground. With almost any 
form of fence it is a tedi- 
ous job to remove the post 
and replace it with a new 
one. Another may be 
driven down hear it to 
which the boards or wires 
may be attached, but this 
presents an untidy and 
cumbersome appearance. 
This can all be avoided, 
especially if the posts are 
straight, as they should 
be, by simply taking a 
strip of board not wider 
than the breadth of the 
post and about three feet 
long. Bevel off one side of 
one end and drive it down 
by the side of post as in- 
dicated at b, in the sketch, 
letting it project about 
half its length. Three or 
four long nails are driven through it into 
the sound portion of post. The dirt may 
be partly removed and the strip nailed to 
post below ground, but this is not neces- 
sary, except in stiff clay that freezes deep- 
ly.—[{L. D. Snook. 








Lap Rings From Horseshoes—Heat an 
old horseshoe red hot, then with the pincers 
and hammer a good lap ring may be easily 
made as shown in the illustration. The cost 


is almost nothing. I have used this kind 
ever since I discovered the idea and find 
them very satisfactory.—[J. A. Wood, Mis- 
souri. 





Hardpan may be loosened for orchard 
planting by exploding a small charge of 
dynamite in the bottom of each tree hole. 
This method, however, is expensive and it 
is recommended to prepare the soil by pre- 
vious cropping of clover or cowpeas. 





In Farm Seeds there is a growing de- 
mand for grain, kafir corn, etc. Those 
named are now selling in carlots at double 
what they were at this time last year. The 
prospect is that there will not be sufficient 
amount to supply the demand.—[Charles N. 
Page, Iowa. ‘ 








SOLVING FARM PROBLEMS 


“ELECTRIC* GOODS 


Thousands of farmers all over the country know that 
the name “Electric” stands for the highest quality, the 


greatest durability, the lowest price. 








Everything put out 


of our factory carries the reputation of being ‘‘as good as 
money can buy.” 


Electric Metal Wheels 


of all sizes and varieties, to fit any axle on any vehicle or 
farm implement, either direct or staggered oval steel spokes. 


Electric Handy Wagon, 


the neatest, strongest, most durable, easiest to load wagon 


made. 


Sheep Dipping Tanks, Watering Tanks and Feed 


Best angle steel hounds. 


Tanks of All Kinds. 


Troughs of all shapes and sizes. 


Trucks 


for engines, water tanks, etc. Send for new catalog. 
ship our goods anywhere and guarantee to save you money, 





ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY, 


Box 86 QUINCY, ILLS. 











Mixed Live Stock Husbandry---ll. 


*SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE JAMES WILSON. 





I do not think I need further demonstrate 
before an audience of your intelligence, the 
wisdom of growing something of this kind 
(sugar beets) to feed to domestic animals 
in winter. When the sugar factory proposes 
te pay around $50 an acre for the sugar that 
is found in the beet, there is an opportunity 
brought to the farmer that is not equaled 
by any other crop of which I have any 
knowledge. It pays to grow the sugar beet 
without taking out the sugar. The beet can 
be grown for its by-product. Its by-product 
has lost nothing of the valuable elements 
needed by the domestic animal. They get 
all the carbonaceous matter they require in 
the grains and coarse fodders they con- 
sume. The nitrogenous and other elements 
are what the domestic animals need. Every 
township in the prairie country, and every 
locality in the northern tier of states, and 
well down into the second tier in many 
cases, can profitably grow the sugar beet 
for domestic animals and incidentally sell 
the sugar to the neighboring factory, pro- 
vided the pulp is taken back to the farm 
and fed to the domestic animals. If there 
are any conditions under the sun, in any 
zone upon earth, where sugar can be pro- 
uced cheaper than under the conditions I 
have outlined, I have no knowledge of them. 


The growing of this crop under a system 
of rotation will obhv’ e the necessity of 
buying the fertilizers ..at so heavily handi- 
tap the people who grow sugar in tropical 
rountries, where one crop has been grown 
so long that commercial fertilizers are im- 
peratively necessary. On the rich soils of 
the northwest, in both humid and irrigated 
localities, rotation can be conveniently 
practiced. A crop of sugar beets can be 
grown, then a crop of corn or oats or 
alfalfa, to be fed on the farm; then the 
land can be seeded down for two or three 
years with grasses and legumes for pas- 
ture, in order to restore to the soil the 
humus that was taken away by the growth 
of the previous crop, and also in order to 
give nature time to prepare the plant food 
that was taken away by the best crop, 





*Paper read before the national live stock 
association at Chicago. 
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which is a gross feeder of potash and other 
necessary elements of plant growth. 

Good feeders find the necessity for buying 
the nitrogenous by-product of the mills, 
such as oil meal, gluten meal, bran, etc. 
The by-product of the sugar factory would 
take the place of these, in most cases; it 
does in foreign countries. The prime con- 
sideration for all farmers is to take care 
of their soils. There are certain means to 
that end that should be observed by all 
farmers. Everything that comes out of the 
ground that can be fed to domestic ani- 
mals should be returned to the soil by that 
instrumentality. An old European writer 
tells us that “the man who sells grain 
impoverishes his children.’’ We should aim 
to sell just as little plant food as possible. 
We should sell as much skill as possible, 
instead of selling plant food off the farm 
in the shape of raw material, to which 
other people add their skill and their profits. 


BETTER MARKETS FOR DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The department of agriculture is trying 
to find markets for the products of the 
dairy, and for many other things in foreign 
countries. Wherever we go, whether east, 
west or south, we meet representatives of 
the European countries as competitors, who 
buy the grains of the northwest and turn 
them into dairy products upon which they 
make a fine profit in addition to maintain- 
ing the fertility of their soils. It is a trans- 
fer of plant food from our country to 
theirs; it is an acknowledgement that we 
lack either the skill or enterprise to use our 
raw material to the best advantage. Den- 
‘mark, for example, sells considerably over 
$30.000,000 worth of butter every year to the 
British Isles. The Danes buy our corn and 
by-products of our mills—our bran, cotton- 
seed meal, etc,—to enable them to compete 
with us in the markets of the world. 

Our system of renting is bad. In too 
many cases the renter has not enough cap- 
ital to stock his farm with sufficient domes- 
tic animals to consume the grains and 
grasses that grow on it. Live stock are 
indispensable if we are to take care of fer- 
tility and keep our plant food at home. 


STOP SELLING PLANT FOOD IN GRAIN, 


The hastening poverty of many soils 
where grains are grown for sale, admon- 
ishes us that we must stop selling plant 


{To Page Ten.] . 








Metal wheels, any width of tire, any height from 
24 to 56 inches. 
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’ ‘We have been the original 
introducers of more varieties 
of squash than all our brother seed men 
combined, Here’sa partiallist: 
Hubbard, Marblehead, Victor, Warren 
Butman, Chestnut and Golden Bronze. 
Our annual catalogue of Vegetable and 

Flower seed sent Free. 
If you want the purest 
sold in the 
. try ours. 
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A better fence than you can build Z 
all ready to stretch and staple. The 
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Schley Didn't Need 


any vindication; nor does Page Fence. The whole 
truth may be told of either without injuring them. 


PAGE WOVEN WIBE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
RARM- 


IRRIGATION ive 


By LUTE WILCOX. A handbook for;the practical appli 
cation of water in the ——— of crops, adapted te 
farmers in all sections of the country. Contents: History 
of irrigation, advantages of irrigation, relation of soils to 
irrigation, treatinent of alkali, water supply, canal con- . 
Struction, reservoirs and ponds, pipes for irrigation pur- 
poses, fluines and their structure, duty and measurement 
of water, methods of applying water, irr on of field 
crops, irrigation »f the garden, irrigation for the orchard, 
the vineyard and small fruits, all about alfalfa, windmills 
frrigation and cubsolling’ common Ine of meanien, Fao. 

nd su ng, common law 
fusely ilustrated. Cloth” 12mo. Postpaid, — 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Crop and Price Movement in Leading Farm Staples in 1901. 
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In farm crops have been, with a few excep- 
tions appreciably higher. The new year 
finds oats, based on Chicago quotations, 
practically double the price of a year ago, 
the difference in corn almost as great, 
wheat six to eight cents higher. Com- 
pared with two years ago, price changes in 
these three céreals are even more marked. 
Hay is somewhat higher than one and two 
years ago at this time, and very much 
higher than in 1899 and 1898. Sharp differ- 
ences are also noted in other important 
field crops. Potatoes at Chicago are dou- 
ble the price of three years ago, apple quo- 
tations in the east among the highest on 
record in recent years, and so with onions. 
A high level has been maintained in flax 
throughout the entire year. 

By-products of flour, and millfeeds gen- 
erally, are very much higher than in a 
long time past, as shown in our accom- 
panying table of quotations. Going back 
to 1896, corn meal was selling at practi- 
cally half present prices and flour by-prod- 
ucts at nearly as great a difference. This 
means material increase in the cost of pro- 
ducing milk. While that commodity has 
advanced somewhat, both east and west, 
the upturn is scarcely commensurate with 
the increased cost of production. The price 
movement in butter and cheese is also un- 
satisfactory from the standpoint of the pro- 
ducer. Creamery butter is worth three to 
five cents more than midwinter level a few 
years ago, but is practically the same now 
as it was one and two years ago, while 
cheese shows a positive decline, although 
price has hardened a little since early au- 
tumn. 

Reasons for the high prices in some of 
the great staples have been frequently por- 
trayed in these columns. The shortage in 
the crops of corn, oats, potatoes, apples, 
etc, is briefly outlined in the table. Prices 
apply to the Chicago market in western 
cereals and potatoes, and to New York city 
in cotton, apples, onions, dairy products 
and mill feeds, 


TT 


When Are Grain Prices Highest? 


The average of wheat at Chicago for each 
month on the basis of 14 years, according 
to the report of the industrial commission, 
shows May to be the month of highest 
prices. The prices for 12 months in their 
order were as follows: May 77.12 cents per 
bushel, October 76.72, November 76.55, April 
76.27, June 75.89, December 75.82, February 
75.77, March 74.99, January 74.96, August 
74.75, July 74.45, September 73.48. The price 
of May appears to be the highest, w’ich is 
perfectly natural, considering that tlie own- 
ers of the wheat have been obliged to pay 
storage charges, interest, insurance, etc, for 
eight to ten months, and must get that out 
of the sale price. 

While August and September, periods of 
heavy receipts from the new crop, are 
among the months of lowest prices, Octo- 
ber and November record a higher price 
than any month except May. Some light 
may be thrown on this anomaly in the fact 
that much of the wheat marketed in Au- 
gust and September comes from farmers 
who are pressed for cash and are, therefore, 
taken advantage of by the traders. 
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The Pressure of Foreign Potatoes on 
the eastern seaboard markets continues a 
disturbing element in the trade. Weekly 
imports throughout December have been 
liberal, compared with most seasons, when 
this movement is unimportant. A single 
day last week brought into New York 14,22: 
bags from Glasgow, 289 bags from Den- 
mark, and a small shipment from a point 
as distant as Austria. During the first 
20 days, imports at New York city were 
670,000 bushels, a remarkable gain over ear- 
lier like movement. In the same period 
Philadelphia received nearly 9000 bushels, or 
double the quantity of the preceding year. 
Official figures are given in the accompany- 
ing table. 

IMPORTS POTATOES PAST THREE MONTHS, 
[In bushels, at ports named.] 
Oct, 1901 Nov, 191 
BAIIOTE 2c cicdiccccce — 471 
Philadelphia 491 913 
New York 79,199 81,142 
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Co-operative Association a Success— 
Last year the farmers in and about Salina, 
Kan, decided to fight the state grain deal- 
ers’ association, which is attempting to 
keep down prices, and is nothing more or 
less than a trust. They organized what is 
known as the farmers’ co-operative grain 
and live stock association. It is capitalized 
at $20,000, shares selling for $10 each, each 
stockholder being limited to ten shares. 
The plan contemplated the incorporation 
of a state association and local shipping 
association. Already more than 40 such lo- 
cal associations have been established and 
they are now doing a good grain business. 
The association charges the same commis- 
sion as any other commission house. The 
plan has been successful so far and is grow- 
ing rapidly. Its stockholders now own and 
operate 16 elevators. Before the association 
was formed the farmer could not get cars to 
ship his corn. Now he can get cars with- 
out discrimination. 


The Beaver Dam Land of Oregon is very 
rich and fertile and raises marvelous crops. 
J. C. Hare, who owns a large ranch near 
Hills’ ro, raised on one acre this year 722 
sacks of merchantable onions which were 
worth $1 per sack. This kind of land pro- 
duces not only prodigious crops of onions 
but is also excellent for celery and other 
kinds of vegetables. One farmer, who 
drained a shallow lake last spring, expects 
to make a fortune from raising Dutch 
bulbs. 

To Discontinue Meat Inspection—Chi- 
cago packers have been notified by the bu- 
reau of animal industry that microscopic 
inspection of meat by the government will 
cease March 1. This work was not provid- 
ed for when the appropriations were made 
last year. The packers feel that this is a 
distinct backward step and will protest 
against it. 


Red Currants keep in cold storage re- 
markably well. Specimens held in this way 
for six weeks maintain their freshness for 
16 hours when exposed to normal tempera- 
ture. 


To Ship a Bushel of Wheat from Chicago 
to Liverpool, 25 to 34% of the Chicago price 
is required for freight. 


Dairying for Profit. 


Splendid General Purpose Cattle. 


V. T. HILLS, DELAWARE COUNTY, 0. 

In the dairy test at the Pan-American, 
probably no breed of cattle attracted more 
attention than the Red Polls. The five 
cows had been in lactation on an average 
of 52 days when the test began. Their ages 
ranged from six to 13 years. Four 
of the cows dropped their last calves in 
March preceding the test and the other 
came in about the middle of February. The 
following table may be interesting: 

DATA REGARDING COWS TESTED, 

Name Born Last calf 
Tryste, Apr Feb 18, ’01 
Mayflower 2d, July Mar 7, ’01 
Susie, Jan Mar 7, ’01L 
8,538 Flora 2d, May 25, ’93 Mar 19, ’01 
10,202 Easter, Apr 95 Mar 19, ’O1 

The herd produced a pound of solids for 
3.65 cents and a pound of butter fat for 12.09 
cents. The averages are made from cost 
of food consumed. The average fat test 
was 3.98% and 13.1% solids. There was a 
gain at the same time of 349 pounds in 
weights. In a_ recent article Supt 
Edward Van Alstyne says the Red Polls 
are certainly very close to general purpose 
animals. He says in localities where it is 
desirable to grow beef, a good calf or steer, 
and at the same time produce milk and 
butter at a moderate cost, these cattle will 
no doubt be the coming breed. 

Mayflower 2d stood first in her class and 
second in butter production in all breeds. 
The week ending May 28, her best in the 
test, she made 15.07 pounds estimated but- 
ter; 1.15 pounds below the leading cow in 
all herds. In many respects she is a re- 
markable cow. Her pedigree is as follows: 
No 8025 Mayflower 2d, A 12, calved July 14, 
1892; sire, Melton Chief 2424, by Pando 1254; 
first dam, No 2965 Mayflower, by Mason 
698, by Slasher 577; second dam, 1015 May, 
by Ravinewood Beau 160, by Hero 3d 87; 
third dam, 401 Ocean Maid, by Hero 3d 87, 
by Hero 2d 86; fourth dam, Handsome A, 12. 
12. [See illustration on Page 8.] 

METHOD OF FEEDING PREVIOUS TO TEST. 

During the summer months she was fed 
on pasture, with a little corn, oats and bran 
night and morning. In the winter months 
I feed corn, oats and bran mixed, about 
equal quantities. My cows are turned out 
during daytime. -Mayflower 2d has had five 
calves. The older ones were bulls. Her 
heifer calves are not tested. Mayflower 2d 
has two half-sisters, Mayflower 3d and 
Mayflower 4th, that are her equals in milk 
and butter fat. They did not calve in 1901 
until June and July, which was too late for 
the model dairy test. Had they been en- 
tered, the final result for the breed would 
have been better. 

The Red Polls are dual purpose milkers, 
as proved by their records at the Pan- 
American test and other places. They are 
good for beef, as proven by exhibits of 
steers at the international live stock ex- 
position at Chicago in 1900. They are also 
economic producers, as shown at the model 
dairy. Their cost of feed was but little 
more than that of the Jerseys. In regard 
to methods of balancing rations, would say 
I have a variety of feeds, but depend large- 
ly for winter on corn silage and clover 
hay for roughage. Corn, oats and bran for 
grain, but aim to give each cow about two 
pounds protein per day. The quantity of 
feed is governed by the cow’s capacity. 
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Milk Flour—A Swedish scientist, Dr M. 
Ekenberg, claims to have perfected an ap- 
paratus by which milk can be brought into 
the form of powder, which contains all the 
original properties of the milk except the 
water. It can be kept and transported in 
cans, bags or barrels. The cost of produc- 
tion is estimated at about 25 cents per 100 
quarts. The inventor thinks that flour 
from skimmilk can be sold for about 
13 cents ner vound. 
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THE FEED LOT 





PUSH BACK THE RAIN 


PUSH IT BACK WITH YOUR HANDS 


It’s as easy to push it back with your hands as it is to 
run your farm or home properly without knowing 
what the right prices of the goods you buy are. Are 
you satisfied that you are not paying too much? Do 
you know what the right price is? Our catalogues 


will tell you. 
wholesale prices. 


We sell everything that’s good at 
What will you need this month? 





finy Catalogue Below Sent FREE for the Asking 


Furniture —Farm Impltements— Uehicles—Sewing Machines—Hardware— 
Crockery—Glassware—Stoves—S porting Goods—Harness—Drugs—Stationery 
— Toys —Leather Geeds— Musical Instruments — Silverware —Carpets and 
Rugs — Underwear— Notions —Books— Shoes— Millinery — Cloaks— Shirts— 


Furs—and Men’s and Boy’s Sui 
including Samples. 


Z 
its (both Ready:Made and Made:toz:Order) 


Each of the above catalogues illustrates and describes every- 


thing that anybody wants in its line. 


Each quotes the lowest 


wholesale prices; prices that cannot be duplicated anywhere 


in America. 


Write today for the one that interests you. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Chicago 


Now in our 30th year of upright, honest business 5 











Making Good Beef Cheaply. 





On high-priced feed the problem of feed- 
jing cattle this winter is a serious one, and 
it will take careful management to make 
it pay. T. S. Chapman at the recent meet- 
ing of the Illinois live stock breeders’ as- 
sociation pointed this out and gave the plan 
which he has been following so success- 
fully for a number of years. Here are 
some of his ideas. 

The kind of feed used will depend some- 
what on the season and largely upon the 
price. I have a shredder which simply 
snaps the corn and shreds the fodder. I 
run the snapped corn through a feed mill, 
grinding the shucks, cob and grain. Very 
few of the grains are broken, and the pro- 
cess simply results in a breaking up of 
the cob, a tearing to pieces of the husks 
and shelling of the grain. I can grind a 
lot of this material in a day, and find it the 
best feed in the worl: for starting steers. 
The advantage seems to be that the steers 
are compelled to eat grain more slowly, be- 
cause they must chew the husks and cob 
and are thus enabled to digest the feed 
more thoroughly. Use this kind of feed two 
or three months. Then feed broken corn. 
A little later shell the corn, give small 
amount of gluten meal, flaxseed meal and 
cottonseed meal. 

THE FEED LOT. 

This is an important item in fattening 
cattle. In the first’ place it must not be 
too large. Never make a steer walk a step 
unless he wants to or compel him to wait 
a@ minute when*he wants to eat or drink. 
In order to do this the lot must be small. 
Fix the water tank so that there will be 
no mud about it which will make the steer 
hesitate when he wants to drink. I have 
found it exceedingly satisfactory to build 
a brick pavement about the tank. I first 
put down a layer of six or seven inches of 
sand and fine gravel. This is tamped care- 
fully and the brick laid flatwise, all over 
the space. I then mix portland cement and 
a little sand to make a thin wash. This is 
put on the pavement with a broom so the 
cracks between the bricks are filled. The 
important point in putting down this pave- 
ment is to have the right kind of curbing 
s0 that the brick will be kept in place. For 
this curb I use short white posts. They 
are firmly placed so that the bricks around 
the edge will not be broken or loosened. 

I have found that in spite of all that I 
‘could do, the cattle work up mud around 





my feed troughs, so I paved with brick a 
space 25x80 feet in front of my sheds at the 
cost of $100. On this the feeding boxes 
were placed and hay and grain fed dur- 
ing bad weather. In summer time or when 
the ground is dry and solid, the feeding 
boxes are pulled out beyond the pavement. 
I soon found it desirable to pave the space 
between the shed and the wall, so that 
now it is not necessary for my steers to 
walk into the mud at all unless they want 
to. This pavement, although the brick are 
laid flat, is sufficiently solid to support a 
wagon load of feed weighing two tons. I 
believe the pavement pays for itself every 
year. The most important item in steer 
feeding is to have the animals comfortable. 
The steer is making money only when eat- 
ing, drinking and lying down. 

I suppose some of my friends will laugh 
at me, but I believe in currying cattle. In 
the’ first place it makes them gentle and 
they are less liable to be disturbed when 
being fed or handled. Then, too, it makes 
the animals more comfortable, which al- 
Ways pays. Provide two cattle cards for 
your hired man and teach him to hold one 
in each hand. Do not use a horse curry- 
comb, but a neat cattle card. When the 
man gets used to its operation he can curry 
from 40 to 50 head of steers in an hour or 
two. Cattle itch in the spring when they 
are shedding their hair, and also when they 
begin to get very fat. I am fully convinced 
that currying pays. 

After the cattle are fattened, go to the 
market with them yourself. ‘I used to self 
to local buyers, but now have no hesitancy 
about saipping myself. If you cannot ship 
yourself, you had better go out of bus- 
iness. You will never know what the mar- 
ket demands or what is wanted until you 
follow your steers direct to the slaughter 
house. You will thus become familiar with 
the demands of the market. I believe it 
would pay feeders to look into the matter of 
pure food for cattle. We hear a great deal 
about pure food for human beings, but very 
fittle about pure food for stock. I think 
this matter ought to be fully considered. 
Then, too, I believe it will pay to investi- 
gate the markets more carefully. It might 
be profitable to investigate foreign mar- 
kets and arrange to ship cargoes of cattle 
direct to Liverpool. 


a 


Breeding Ewes should be covered evenly 
with wool all over the body. Avoid those 
with thin or bare spots on the belly. 
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ATLAS 
GLUTEN MEAL 


Feeding Value, $26.54 per ton 
Manurial Value, 16.26 per ton 
Total Value, 34.67 per ton 


Protein, over 36 per cent 
Fat, nearly 14 per cent. 


CHEAPEST TO BUY 
MOST ECONOMICAL TO USE 
PROVEN BY EXPERIENCE 
TESTED BY ANALYSIS 
How Atlas Gluten Meal compares 
with other feeds is described on page 
514, American Agriculturist for No- 


vember 23. Get a sample lot from 
your dealer. 


ATLAS FEED AND MILLING CO 


PEORIA, ILL. 
P. O. Box 164 
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THEY GET IT ALL, 
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Farmer’s Favorite 
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The Proposed National Oleo Law. 


REPRESENTATIVE A. J. TAWNEY, 


The Tawney-Grout bill, known as H R 
No 4, differs from the Grout bill only in one 
particular. In the Grout bill, pure or un- 
colored oleomargarine was taxed 4 cent per 
pound, while in the bill which I have intro- 
duced, pure or uncolored oleomargarine is 
expressly exempt from all taxation. This 
change was suggested by our experience 
in the contest in the 56th congress with the 
manufacturers of oleomargarine and their 
friends, when we were endeavoring to se- 
cure the passage of what was known as 
the Grout bill. The charge was then made 
that we proposed to tax one legitimate 
product for the benefit of the producers of 
another product of like character. 

The basis of the charge was the fact 
that the bill provided for the taxation of 
uncolored oleomargarine, a product that 
could not be sold or palmed off on anyone 
for anything other than that which it is. 
In making this charge, our enemies al- 
ways blended the quarter of a cent taxa- 
tion with the 10-cent tax on colored oleo- 
margarine. When before the committee on 
agriculture, Mr Grout himself, as I am in- 
formed by members of the committee, 
frankly admitted that there was no jus- 
tification for the taxation on pure uncol- 
ored oleomargarine. Mr Adams, president 
of the dairy and food commissioners’ as- 
sociation of the United States, made a like 
admission before the senate committee on 
agriculture in reply to the direct question 
as to why the dairymen insisted upon tax- 
ing both the colored and untolored product 
of the oleomargarine factory. 

It was thought, therefore, that by ex- 
pressly exempting uncolored oleomargarine 
from taxation, a product that does not and 
cannot compete in the open market with 
butter, we would greatly strengthen the 
position of the dairymen, not only before 
congress but with the people, and that this 
action would be taken as evidence of the 
fact that the dairymen were not seeking to 
ruin the manufacturers of oleomargarine by 
taxing their legitimate product out of ex- 
istence, and would also emphasize the fact 
that their only object was to destroy as 
far as possible fraudulent competition with 
their product by taxing the product of the 
oleomargarine factory when it was made 
or sold in the semblance of that which it is 
not, and at a price far in excess of legiti- 
mate profit. In my judgment, and in the 
judgment of almost all who have been in- 
timately connected with this contest, the 
position of the dairymen before congress 
and before the people is greatly strength- 
ened by reason of proposing to exempt un- 
colored oleomargarine from taxation, and 
making the 10-cent per pound tax apply 
only to oleomargarine colored as butter. 

Exempting uncolored oleomargarine from 
taxation will not, as claimed by some, re- 
lieve its manufacture and sale from govern- 
mental supervision, because the provisions 
of the existing law imposing license taxes 
upon oleomargarine manufacture, and also 
the provisions in regard to selling only in 
legally stamped packages, will not be af- 
fected in the least by this proposed ex- 
emption. The manufacture and sale of the 
uncolored as well as the colored product 
will continue under governmental super- 
vision as heretofore, thus preventing any 
opportunity for fraud. 

I do not think this proposed change in- 
volves any necessity for changing the plan 
of campaign that was made to secure the 
passage of the original Grout bill; that is, 
that the dairymen throughout the United 
States should make known to their sena- 
tors and representatives as they did be- 
fore the fact that they want them to sup- 
port this measure and do what they can to 
secure its early considerution and passage 
in both houses. 

In the house of representatives the situ- 
ation differs materially from what it was 
in the 56th congress. In that congress the 
committee to which the Grout bill was re- 
ferred was composed of some of the ablest 
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friends of oleomargarine in the house, and 
it was not until the house by almost a two- 
thirds vote declared in the face of an ad- 
verse report from the ways and means com- 
mittee in favor of my resolution calling 
upon the secretary of the treasury for in- 
formation concerning the ingredients used 
in the manufacture of oleomargarine that 
the Grout bill was taken up in the full com- 
mittee on agriculture and reported to the 
house. The committee then was very even- 
ly divided on the question. A very large 
majority of the agricultural committee in 
this congress are open and avowed sup- 
porters of the measure, which the dairy- 
men of the United States are seeking’ to 
enact into a law. The attitude of the pres- 
ent committee insures an early report if 
the dairymen will actively interest them- 
selves in bringing personally to the atten- 
tion of their senators and representatives 
their desire in the premises. 


The influence of the western cattle in- 
terest was largely spent in the last congress 
in opposition to this measure. It can never 
be made a potential factor for either 
the purpose of delaying or of defeating ac- 
tion on this measure. I feel confident, 
therefore, that with the same activity on 
the part of the dairymen throughout the 
union, and their representatives, together 


According to the Tawney change the only 
tax left on uncolored oleo will be the man- 
ufacturers’ license and the sellers’ license. 
And if the effect is produced which the 
friends of the bill look for, i e, viz, to stop 
the manufacture of colored oleo, then all 
the revenue to be derived from the law 
will be the manufacturers’ and sellers’ 
licenses On the greatly reduced, the small 
uncolored product which would confessed- 
ly fall far short of covering the cost of 
policing the business, which would be 
more expensive than now, in order to pre- 
vent the issue of the stuff colored, and to 
prevent it from being colored after it leaves 
the factory. 

It is pretty clear to my mind that with- 
out the small tax of one-fourth cent per 
pound, the administration of the law would 
be- a charge on the government, which no 
one will pretend ought to be allowed. The 
business is a fraud, and will require close 
watching and constant policing to keep it 
on an honest uncolored basis; and it is not 
safe to assume that the licenses on the 
uncolored output will pay the expense of 
doing this. The quarter cent also fur- 
nishes a little protection to the maker of 
genuine butter against this substitute, and 
no reasonable objection can be made to 
this, inasmuch as it only a little enhances 














SECOND PRIZE BUTTER PRODUCER IN MODEL DAIRY TEST 


This fine Red Poll cow, 


Mayflower 2d, owned by Capt V. 
county, O, is a good type of her breed. As an eight-year-old 

months, 10,468 pounds of milk with an average of 4.60% 
at the Pan-American exposition she stood second as 


T. Hills, Delaware 
she produced in 12 
In the dairy test 
making 


butter fat. 
a butter producer, 
See Page 6, 


during her best seven days, 15.7 pounds (estimated). 5 


with the influence of the agricultural and 
dairy press, that the bill will become a 
law early in the present session. But this 
result will not be achieved without a great 
deal of hard work, constant vigilance on 
the part of those in charge cf the fight, and 
an active interest and an earnest endeavor 
to assist put forth on the part of the dairy- 
men and the agriculturists generally. 


Favors a Small Tax on Uncolored Oleo. 
W. W. GROUT, VERMONT. 


I think the oleo bill as it passed the 
house last winter properly provided for all 
features of the subject; but the bill intro- 
duced by Mr Tawney puts the uncolored 
article on the free list. No one demanded 
this when the bill was up last year, and 
I am unable to see how it will facilitate 
the passage of the bill. The objections to 
this change are several. First, all will 
agree that the law taxing oleo ought to 
raise sufficient reventie to administer itself. 


the cost of the substitute to the consumer, 
and this the substitute ought to bear for 
the privilege of existing at all, and taking 
the place of a genuine article. 

In other words, the genuine article is 
entitled to a little protection against a sub- 
stitute, especially where the substitute is 
all the time liable to be colored like the 
genuine and sold for it. But the great 
argument is that there should be no mis- 
take in providing sufficient revenue from 
the law to meet the cost of administering 
it, and leave no possible chance to tax the 
farmer, along with everyone else, of course, 
for the enforcement of a law, which if not 
enforced, leaves him the victim of the un- 
conscionable fraud of colored oleo. 

Hog Cholera Investigations—The work 
with swine diseases in Iowa has not been 
entirely satisfactory. During 1899, 21,000 
animals were treated. Of this number 
70%% survived, while in non-treated herds 
during the years 1896 to 1899 only 36% of the 
hogs lived. 








Getting Rid of Unprofitable Dairy Stock. 


PROF C. 8S. PHELPS, CT EXPER STA. 


The high prices of feeds are causing 
many farmers to dry off their cows and to 
turn them for beef. This condition may 
prove a blessing in disguise, if it only re- 
sults in the sale of the poorer cows. Most 
farmers would find greater profit in keep- 
ing less stock if they could only be sur 
of selling the poorer animals. This lead’ 
to the suggestion that records of produc: 
tion should be kept by every farmer. Only 
by having yearly records for study can th 
feeder tell which have been the most prol 
itable animals. Many farmers are findir 
milk preduction unprofitable where 3 cents 
or less per quart is obtained for milk and 
not over 28 to 30 cents per pound for but- 
ter fat. 

At the present prices of feels a good ra- 
tion for milch cows calls for an expense 
of from 11 to 12 cents for grain and about 
8 cents more for coarse fodders, reckoning 
hay at $10, stover at $6.50 and corn silage 
at $2 per ton. A well-balanced ration, then, 
furnishing a full supply of all the nutri- 
ents needed by a cow of fair productive 
capacity, will cost not far from 20 cents. 
There is little reliable data regarding the 
cost of caring for a herd of cows, but 
from the -_best evidence available I feel 
safe in placing this at from 8 to 10 cents 
per cow per day during the winter season. 
This means that a cow must produce ap- 
proximately ten quarts of milk daily, before 
she begins to pay a profit, with milk at 
3 cents a quart. 

What to do with the unproductive cows 
is a question that is puzzling many farm- 
ers to-day. Much of the stock on hand 
will not return the value of the feed needed 
to keep the animals until spring. If the 
poorer animals of the herd are old cows 
which have passed their period of useful- 
ness for the dairy, I would advise selling 
for what they will bring as second quality 
beef. Old dairy cows will not return in 
their final value the cost of the feed neces- 
sary to fatten them. Heifers or cows in 
the prime of life may pay for fattening. 
This depends on the amount of feed which 
must be purchased and used in this way. 

Homegrown corn and cottonseed meal are 
the most economical grains to use in fat- 
tening. I would advise feeding animals 
that are being fattened but little coarse 
fodder, and of this would use the poorer 
grades, such as second quality hay and 
corn stover, but. would feed liberally of 
grain for from four to six weeks and then 
sell for what the animals will bring. 

A grain ration made up of 400 pounds 
corn meal and 200 pounds cottonseed meal 
should produce a rapid gain. This ration 
should be fed at the rate of six to ten 
pounds per day, according to the size of 
the animal. All animals will gain faster 
during the early part of the fattening pe- 
riod, but at the present prices of feeds will 
probably not gain enough to pay for the 
feed if the fattening process is followed 
up beyond a certain point. This point can 
only be accurately ascertained by frequent 
weighing, but will probably not be later 
than six weeks after feeding begins. 








Goats for Profit—Goats are first-class for 
cleaning up pastures, weedy fields, etc. In 
this respect they are better than’ sheep. 
Certain kinds of goats can hardly be con- 
fined as they soon learn to climb over al- 
most any kind of rail or board fence. The 
modern wire fence, however, will keep them 
in, one 3% ft high being sufficient. If you 
are going into the goat business why not 
try the angora. This goat is much easier 
handled than the common goat, can be kept 


in by means of an ordinary fence, has a 


splendid fleece of mohair which sells read- 
ily on the market. The flesh is also consid- 
ered quite palatable, 





Rye as Stock Food—Rye is an important 
item of stock feed in the old country and 
because of the shortage of corn in the 
United States this year will be used much 
more extensively than usual. A number of 





DAIRY 


tests were made recently at the Peterhof 
experimental farm with rye meal. Cows 
were given a daily ration of 15 lbs clover 
hay, 12 lbs straw, 2 lbs cocoanut meal.and 
6 lbs ground rye or ground oats. The two 
rations contain practically the same amount 
of protein, but the oatmeal ration contained 
a little more fat. In every case the oat- 
meal ration gave a larger production of 
milk than rye meal. The fat contained in 
the dry substance of the milk was in evy- 
ery case higher when the oatmeal wads fed. 
However, it was-demonstrated that rye 
was a very satisfactory feed, cost consid- 
ered, and had-no bad effect on the animals, 


Corn Fodder properly cared for is equal 
in feeding value to timothy hay. It should 
be stored under cover before the fall rains 
set in or stacked in a well-made stack. 


To Milk a Kicking Cow, put a chain or 
strap around her just in front of the hips, 
draw it up snug and fasten it.—[W. H. 
Coon, New York. 





Catarrh 53 


Is a discharge from the mucous membrane 
of the nose, throat, stomach, bowels, etc., 
when kept in a state of inflammation by 
an impure condition of the blood and a 
want of tone in the system. 

Soothe the inflamed membrane, strength- 
en the weakened system, and the 
discharge will stop—to do this purify the 
blood. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures catarrh radically and permanently 
—removes its cause and overcomes all its 
effects. 
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For close skimming and 
quiet and easy running the 
National Hand Separator has no 
“equal among hand separators. Weare 
ready to prove this at your home by 

sending a 


NATIONAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


anywhere on 10 days’ free trial, to be 
placed in competition, if.ou like, with 
any otherseparator. If itdon’t back up 
every claim we make you can return it 
at once at our expense. Prices aston- 
. ishingly low. For particulars, write to 


NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE CO. 
Newark, N. J. 








les, P 
West Chester, Pa. 
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CATTLE RAISERS 


If you are not already feeding 


PRATTS FOOD 


THEN TRY IT AT ONCE,IT ISTHE 
GREATEST AND MOST ECU- 
NOMICAL FATTENER AND 
REGULATOR ON EARTH 


Ask your dealer about it, or write 
us for 50-page beok on Cattle, 
Horses, Hogs aud Poultry, free. 


25c. Package by Mail 25c. 


STATE IF FOR ANIMALS OR POULTRY 
MENTION THIS PAPER 


PRATT FOOD CO.PHIIA.PA 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS 


AMERICAN 


Cream Separator 


We do not make 

extravagant claims. 

We let you test it jah 

for yourself and 

ew demonstrate its superiority. 

“\ Awarded Medal at Paris 
Exposition In 1900. 

——=—Send for catalog. It isfree, 


~ AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., 
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porsated coals on the 
ute cure of oo 


ask for Pam Ho, 235. ( 
.) you phiet, 


Caton Sreh aren” Chingy Hg 


Retention of pla 
~ T i N centa and failure to 
breed. Kellogg’s Con- 


dition Powder is a positive cure for these diseases. Write 
for circular; address H. W. Keilogg Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
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other feeds in the market. 


Digestible Milk-Producing Feeds 


We make from the best part of corn for feeding purposes the following well 
known feeds that have established a reputation of superior feeding value over all 





Fancy Corn Bran 
Chicago Gluten Meal 





Buffalo Gluten Feed 
Germ Oil Meal 








If any dealer attempts to sell you other brands of Gluten Feed and Gluten Meal 
refuse them. Our feeds contain the highest standard of feeding value and are always 
uniform in quality. Beware of fraudulent Glutens and insist on the above brands. 
For letters of recommendation and further information eddress Department O. J. 


THE GLUCOSE SUGAR REFINING CO. 


THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO 
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Mixed Live Stock Husbandry. 


{From Page Five.] 

food in the shape of grains that are raw 
material for other nations. The original 
rocks that were disintegrated to make our 
soils contained mineral plant food. The 
plants that have grown and decomposed 
for ages upon our hills and prairies, fur- 
nished all the elements of plant growth 
to the soils. Rainfall upon the hills carries 
soils down to the valleys and gives us rich 
bottom lands at the expense of the uplands. 
The grasses and the grazing animals are 
the remedy for these uplands. Our level 
prairies have not lost fertility by washing 
to any considerable extent, and our dry 
regions have not lost at all, but when the 
grain grower for foreign markets came, the 
deterioration began and is going on at a 
rapid rate every year. Crops become smal- 
ler until they reach the unprofitable stage, 
when the cultivator also becomes poor to 
correspond with his worn-out soil, and then 
he becomes discontented and blames some- 
thing else. 

The test of a farmer’s ability comeS when 
he handles live stock. An expert requires 
both theory and practice and plenty of the 
latter; he cannot get the theory without 
the practice. The teacher in the class room 
with his books will not educate as good a 
stockman as a farmer will who has prac- 
ticed all his life and never read an author, 
but the student should have both, and our 
agricultural colleges that have not both 
are not doing as good work as they might 
do. Future prosperity on the farm hinges 
on the animal that eats grass and legumes, 
hay and grain, and carries skill to market. 


Can Corn Stalk Diseases Be Prevented? 


This trouble has caused so much loss each 
season that the Illinois live stock commis- 
sioners have directed L. C. Tiffany, assist- 
ant state veterinarian, to prepare a bul- 
letin describing the trouble, and suggest- 
ing remedies. In this bulletin Dr Tiffany 
points out that the disease is neither in- 
fectious nor contagious. It occurs among 
cattle pasturing upon corn stalks left 
standing in the field after the corn has 
been gathered. It appears without warn- 
ing and many cattle have died from it. 
Those affected stand with their backs 
arched and walk with great difficulty. Oc- 
casionally animals may be delirious. The 
twitching of the muscles of the limbs or 
neck is often present. 

Many theories concerning the disease 
have been advanced, but Dr Tiffany be- 
lieves that the trouble results from a poi- 
sonous fungus which develops on the stalks 
and blades. The development is rapid, so 
that a field may be safe to-day and dan- 
gerous to-morrow. Medical treatment is 
unavailable, and a field so infested should 
be abandoned at once. The only sure means 
of prevention is to quit pasturing cattle 
upon stalks. Many will object to this, as it 
seems to be a decided waste. Corn with 
its stalks and blades is one of the most 
valuable stock feeds. When in good condi- 
tion and fed in moderation there is no dan- 
ger. But when these conditions are not 
present, immense loss often results. Im- 
mature corn is quite dangerous for horses, 
but for cattle and swine it is harmless, al- 
though deficient in nutrition. 


Some Large Berkshire Hogs. 


An inquiry among some of the prominent 
Berkshire breeders of the country concern- 
ing heavy weights attained by this breed 
brings out some surprises. Bradley C. 
Newell of Rowe has a two-year-old boar, 
which in show conditiorr this fall weighed 
800 pounds, and has not yet reached his 
limit. George F. Woodworth of Missouri 
writes: ‘The boar Doyles’s Tecumseh, No 
11340, weighed in breeding condition 1010 
pounds. He could have been madeé to weigh 
250 to 300 pounds more. He was bred by W. 
T. Doyle of Maryville, Mo, and died the 


CATTLE -.AND SWINE 


property of W. T. Garrett & Sons of the 
same place.’’ Other weights are given as 
follows: 

We have a yearling boar that weighed 
740 pounds at 16 months of age, and could 
have been made much heavier than this 
had we tried to do all we could with him. 
He would serve sows promptly at the 
above weight. I know of several Berk- 
shire boars weighing over 1000 pounds, but 
do not know just what the ‘heaviest one did 
weigh. They are, however, the largest 
grown and carry more weight than any of 
the modern breeds.—[A. J. Lovejoy, Win- 
nebago County, III. 

The largest pure bred Berkshire hog I 
ever saw was one that I owned and used 
for a number of years. He was bred by 
Joe A. West of Monticello, Mo, named 
Longfellow W, No 33611, sired by Reforma- 
tion Duke, and he by old Longfellow. He 
weighed 1025 pounds when shown as a two- 
year-old, but nearly three. After that time 
I did not put him in show condition, for 
the reason that I wanted to use him. I 
think when he was five years old he could 
have easily been made to weigh 1200 
pounds, although the highest weight I ever 
had on him was 1025 pounds.—[C. A. Stan- 
nard, Lyon County, Kan. 


Handling Colts in Winter—My colts are 
weaned as soon. as the frosts begin to nip 
the grass in the. fall, writes C. A. Chap- 
man, a successful Vermont breeder, whose 
handsome Morgan stallion, John Porter, is 
shown in the illustration. Two colts are 
placed together in a box stall and fed four 
to six quarts each of a mixture of ground 
oats and bran, equal parts, te which is 
added a small handful of cornmeal and 
all the good hay and water I can get into 
them. Keep salt before them all the time. 
They are turned into yard every day ex- 
cept in very stormy weather. The second 
winter give the same care, except that each 
colt has a box alone and is thoroughly 
broken to harness, 


Charred Corn is good for an occasional 
dish. It will be relished once a week in 
cold weather. 
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THE PIG PEN 


Can Pigs Be Immunized Before Birth? 


DR CHARLES H. WALKER, NEBRASKA. 


Hog cholera is a very difficult subject, tc 
discuss. There are sO many people who 
think that they know all about it, and so 
many more who think that nobody knows 
anything about it, that it is difficult to 
compromise on any mutual understanding. 
There are two kinds of hog raisers, or may- 
be it is better td say that hog raisers are 
divided on the policy of trying to save their 
animals fromecholera. Some think that the 
loss we suffer is a calamity grievous to be 
borne, while others regard it a blessing 
in disguise, because by cutting down the 
supply. without interfering with the de- 
mand it will keep up prices. 

The thrifty, peaceful hog has been vili- 
fied’ from time immemorial. True, he is not 
perfect, but take him for all in all he is 
entitled to the most profound. gratitude 
from unfortunate humanity, because of his 
wonderful financial ability. It is this qual- 
ity in his nature that inspires me with 
admiration, but alas, misguided investiga- 
tors and fiendish hog doctors alike have 
made life a burden to him, and even a 
kind Providence has seemed to forsake him. 
It is unaccountable that in the light of 
our present knowledge, and with all the 
events of the past pointing in the one di- 
rection, we, his friends, have stumbled 
along over the everyday experience of pro- 
tection and never once discovered the sim- 
ple and certain method of relief from the 
ills he is so severely afflicted with until re- 
cently. 

HERDS IMMUNE AFTER AN OUTBREAK. 

Referring to some of the important con- 
ditions, we have overlooked the fact that 
the year following a general outbreak, the 
herd is comparatively free from disease. 
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EMPRESS DAMASK, 


The slaughter test at the close of the International 
brought out some interesting figures, as printed in 
Empress Damask was the champion fat animal in the Angus class of 1901. 


CHAMPION FAT POLLED-ANGUS ANIMAL AT CHICAGO 


show at Chicago 
week ago. 
She was 


live stock 
our columns a 


a spayed heifer two years old, owned and fattened by Collins Dysart of Nachusa, 


Th. 


This heifer took the second prize in the class in the slaughter test. 


Her live 


weight was 1450 pounds, dressed weight 935 pounds, per cent of edible beef 64.34%, 


_fat 6.34%, hide 6.14%. 














This is not always the case, but it has so 
frequently occurred that it has become a 
subject of common note. It occurs when 
of all times the ground is most infected. 
This does not happen without a cause, and 
the immunizing of unborn pigs, made so 
through the help of the protecting power 
of the dam, is a reason- 


FARM ANIMALS 


tion that makes her cholera proof and that 
it has come through the effect of the dis- 
ease producing germs upon her system. 
The question will doubtless arise as. to 
its safety in practice. In reply to this, if 
the experience that I have recalled is not 
sufficient answer, I have further to say 





able explanation. 

Again it is a fact long 
since observed and fre- 
quently the subject of 
remark that pigs born 
immune come of im- 
mune sows. The exper- 
ience of almost every 
hog raiser sustains it. 

We have all had 
sows in our herd that 
have had pigs in the 
midst of an outbreak 
of the disease and 
to our astonishment 
have saved them with- 
out loss. These sows 
are generally marked in 
our memory as having 
survived the _ cholera. 
It ceases to be a wonder 
that they have saved 
their pigs since we have 
learned that they may 
be immunized before 
birth. The astonishment 
is that the cause that 
makes it possible was 
not discovered before. 

Again, for years feede- 
ers who have badly ine 
fected yards have no- 
ticed that after an out- 
break of cholera, when 
they have purchased sows susceptible to the 
disease to aid in building up their depleted 
herd, that it is from these sows and pigs that 
they meet with the greatest loss, and in 
many instances has the loss been so heavy 
that the policy of buying susceptible hogs 
and putting them into the herd has been 
abandoned. The reason for the superior 
resistance to the disease found in pigs 
raised from cholera-proof sows, could not 
be accounted for until the discovery that 
pigs of cholera-proof sows could be im- 
munized before birth. 





CHOLERA-PROOF SOWS. 


Again, hog raisers who have discovered 
that the mortality in the pig of cholera- 
proof sows was less than in those from 
sows that were susceptible to the disease 
when both have been exposed to infection, 
have advanced the theory that the superior 
resistance in: the pigs from the. cholera- 
proof sows was a result of. transmuted 
immunity from the mother to the offspring 
unaided by any other influence: or condi- 


tion, and have saved immune sows as 
breeders with this theory in view. In this 
they have been disappointed, when the 


sows have been kept in disinfected pens or 
on disinfected grounds where they. were 
not accessible to infection, the pigs show- 
ing no more immunity under these condi- 
tions than the pigs from susceptible sows. 
This fact could not be understood until it 
was discovered that pigs of cholera-proof 
sows could be immunized before birth when 
their mothers were submitted to the in- 
fection of the disease, but not without. 

It was my intention when I commenced 
this paper to simply call attention to the 
numerous instances of accidental immu- 
nization of pigs before birth that are fa- 
miliar to you all. But in stopping here 
it has occurred to me that perhaps there 
are those who are not aware of the fact 
that it may be done as safely artificially 
as it has been done accidentally. There is 
unquestionably a mystery surrounding this 
matter in the minds of many that leads to 
doubt, but it will.lose much of its mys- 
tery if we will but stop and think for a 
moment as we inquire what change can 
have taken place in the one to enable her 
to protect her pigs over the other that 
cannot. 

We know that there is a changed condi- 
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- loose ones extracted. 


" ing the horse'to refuse to eat hay. 


MORGAN STALLION, JOHN PORTER 


that it has passed the experimental stage. 
Thousands of pigs are enjoying immunity 
gained by treatment of the mother before 
their birth. It seems to me that I have 
abundantly proved to you that an im- 
munizing process before birth has been go- 
ing right on before our face and eyes. In 
spite of the facts which must have been 
observed by you all, I am still asked 
whether it can be done. I leave this ques- 
tion with you to answer. 





A Stitch in Time—Having had a great 
number of horses brought to me to shoot. 
I have been enabled to-see more horses’ 
teeth than most men, except veterinarians. 
IT have killed two, at least, which might 
have been useful a few years longer if they 
had had their teeth examined and the 
In these cases teeth 
of the upper jaw had projected below the 
level of the other grinders so that they had 
loosened the teeth on the under jaw, caus- 
A little 
more attention and dental work would un- 
doubtedly save some horses.—[Henry A. 
Sprague, Washintgon Co; Me: 
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=— NO SPAVINS = 
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The worst possible spavin can be cured in 

45 minutes. o Curbs and Splints 

ust as quick. Not painful and never has 
ailed. Detailed information about 

new method sent free to horse owners. f 

Write today. Askforpampblet No, §2 

Fleming Bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 


































Rain and sweat 
have no effect on 
harness treated 
with Eureka Har- 
ness Oil. It re- 
sists the damp, 
keeps the leath- 
er soft and pli- 
able. Stitches 
do not break. 
No rough sur- 
face to chafe 
andcut. The } 
harness not 
only keeps 
looking like 
new, but 
wears twice : 
as aaeey the 
use of Eureka 
Harness Oil, £7 





































Sold 
everywhere 
in cans— 
all sizes, 
Made by 


Standard Oil 
Company 





Enlarged 
Glands 


and all swellings about 
the throat may be 
quickly and perma- 
nently removed with- 
out scar or injury by 


ABSORBINE 


Removes all Bunches, Enler, 
lays Inflammation and takes ¢ all Sicoenas » 
out of Brui 
be : bottle deli ty t 
r ie vi or at your 
We pad free valuab! pte 4 thew ta 


W. P. YOUNG, P. D. F., SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 





old reliable re for Spavins, Ringbenes, 
rms of Lameness. 
airtel Fd RG 
Dr. B, J. Kendali Co., Dear spd had a horse last summer 
that got prodded with a fork on the inside of hind at knee 
He kept getting worse so I tried a bottle of Ken 
Cure on it. Now he is just as well as he was before he 


the 
Ourbs, Splints, etec., and all fo 
oh 7 
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sale by all shoers. 


Neverslip Calks 


are just what their name indicates. They 


JUST THE THING 


They save horses from slipping in icy and slippery weather. 
adjustable, self-sharpening, and any child can insert or remove them. 
They save you time and money, and you always have a sharp horse. For 
If not by yours, write 


NEVERSLIP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, New Brunswick, N. J. 








Neverslip. 






for Farmers. 





Are self- 











Commercial Value of Peaches. 


*PROF R. H. PRICE, TEXAS AGRI COLLEGE. 


At present it seems to me that the peach 
ig the most important fruit grown in Texas 
when consideréd fram a commercial stand- 
point. To get a clear idea of the commer- 
cial value of the peach, we must consider 
the cost of growing and marketing. [| will 
begin with the cost of setting the orchard. 
Good trees can be purchased at five cents 
apiece, and when set 20 feet apart each 
way, it will take 108 trees to the acre. These 
108 trees will cost $5.40 to start with. It 
will cost about $2 to plow the land and put 
it in shape fer setting. To set them out, it 
will cost about 2% cents per tree. Thismakes 
the acre cost $10.20, set to peach trees ready 
for growing the orchard. If good varieties 
are used, the orchard will bear a fair crop 
the third year. The cost of cultivating and 
pruning this acre each year will be about 
».$d,. The cost of the acre, then, will be about 

$15.10 until the first crop eomes in. How- 
ever, such crops as potatoes, cantaloupes 
and even cotton are grown on the soil while 
the trees are young, and frequently fully 
pay for the cost of cultivating. These 
crops should not be grown on the soil un- 
less it is fairly rich, since they check the 
growing trees, especially so if a drouth 
should come on late in summer. No crops 
should be grown close to the trees, as they 
take too much moisture away from the 
young trees and do not leave enough room 
for good cultivation. I have seen many 
~young orchards ruined by growing crops in 
them and not giving good cultivation. 

In canning our Mamie Ross peaches we 
found that one bushel of this fruit filled 
22 of three-pound cans, which at 16% cents 
per can amounted to $3.68 per bushel. From 
this ameunt should be deducted, of course, 
the cost ef growing the peaches and the cost 
of cannjng, which was $2.20. This leaves a 
net profit of $1.48 per bushel for the fruit, 
besides the peach stones, that are used for 
planting, and the peach paring that makes 
a most excellent jelly. I am informed that 
in the peach sections of east Texas the 
growers frequently sell the fruit on the 
trees at 40 cents per bushel. They average 
about $100 net profit on an acre of peaches. 
While I consider the commercial value of 
peaches quite satisfactory, it must be un- 
derstood that it requires skilled labor to 
handle the crop all along from the setting 
of the orchard to marketing the crop. There 
are times when some spraying for insects 
and diseases is necessary, sometimes fer- 
tilizers should be used, careful pruning 
should be done to produce the finest prod- 
uct, and the successful grower will be sat- 
isfied with nothing short of this. 


Growing Trees to Withstand Drouth, 


CHARLES E. RICHARDS. 
It has long been noticed how much bet- 
ter deep-rooted trees and growing plants 
stand a drouth than those which are shal- 
low rooted. The tendency to root in any 
particular way is largely an inherited char- 
acteristic in the various varieties of trees 
or plants, but partly a matter over which 
man has some control. There are condi- 
tions in which moisture is so frequently 
supplied by rain, or where the water from 
below cemes so near the surface of the 
ground, that it is impossible and unneéc- 
essary to try to make the trees root deep. 
There are no fruit trees so far as I know, 
and but a few kinds of nut-bearing trees, 
which do well if their roots extend to a 
perpetual water strata. But on ordinary 
soils, and under usual conditions, trees may 
be so pruned and trained that they will 
send their roots deep down, and the deeper 
rooted the trees become the healthier, the 
longer lived and the movre productive they 
will average. 
The trees from the same nursery, on the 
same kind of root, if planted in California, 
will stand a drouth which would kill its fel- 


*Extract from paper read before summer 
meeting of Texas horticultural society. 
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low planted in New Jersey, with its ordinary 
reot system. This fact leads me to inquire 
if there is mot seme way by which trees 
may be induced to root mere deeply. The 
chief cause of the difference is that in Cali- 
fornia the soil about the orchard trees is 
kept well cultivated, and each wet season 
the ground is deeply plowed, thus all the 
surface roots and rootlets are cut off. The 
meisture during the growing months is sup- 
plied’ by a deep furrow system of irriga- 


“ tien, so the water is sent well down into 


the ground and the roots have no need to 
come to the surface for water. Indeed the 
top soil is kept so well cultivated that there 
is always a dry layer of earth of several 
inches in thickness, which prevents the ra- 
diation of moisture. 

From experiments which have been made 
in the east it is possible to ferce the roets 
to go deeper than were nature let alone, 
and always, so far as I have investigated, 
has the experiment been attended with sat- 
isfactery results. If the main roots of a 
young nursery tree are pruned square 
across a number of small rootlets immedi- 
ately start near the peint of amputation, 
and their growth is usually at right angles 
to the root from which they originate. Now 
if in place of a square cut, a fresh very 
oblique cut be made, the tendency is for a 
single main sprout to grow, and in the 
same direction with the root from which 
it started. It is evident if this rule holds 
true, that a deeper rooted tree can be ob- 
tained by pruning the tap root or roots in 
this manner. The side roots should be 
similarly pruned and the oblique face of 
the cut turned downward. Then if in ad- 
dition to the proper initial root pruning, the 
orchard be plowed and cultivated, if not 
as frequently as is the custom in Califor- 
nia, at least once in a while, so as to cut 
off the surface feeders, then the tree will 
depend more and more upon its deep roots. 
It would not be well to allow too long an 
interval to elapse between these root prun- 
ings for the removing of a. considerable 
quantity would be a severe shock to the 
tree. Better do it often 

Deep rooted trees do not respond as quick- 
ly to fertilizers, but on the other hand they 
do not make known a want as quickly. There 
are always a sufficient number of small 
roots to take in the food or water, and the 
fact that there are none of these upon 
which the tree largely depends will be a 
guarantee that year in and year out the 
deep root system is best. The experiment 
is well worth trying. 


A Movable Shelf—All farmers have fre- 
quent use for shelves about the place out of 
doors. The illustration shows one that is 
hung on a fence, and can be moved any- 
where. Take a plank, rather-heavy, and of 
any dimension desired, and fasten to the 
under side, near the middle, a heavy brace 
as shown in the drawing. If the shelf be a 
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HANDY SHELF. 


long one, two braces should be used. On 
the back side of the shelf two hooks are 


bolted or screwed fast. These are to slip 
ever the top board of the fence. The one 
here shown is made for a board fence, but 
by varying the form of the hooks and the 
brace it may be made to suit any kind of 
fence.—[A. F, 8S. 


German Prunes should come first on the 
list of the farmer’s plums, To have fruit 
every year they should be grafted on the 
Lombard. —[Mrs John Gaillard, Pennsyl- 
vania, 


Yellow Tuscany- is considered the most 
productive peach’ for California.. Lovell is 
regarded. as the most. promising: of yellow 
free stones for canning* or G@rying. 


The Winter Garden. 
Forcing Rhubarb in Early Winter. 


Very gratifying results in forcing rhu- 
barb for home use have been obtained by, 
Prof F. W. Card, hortieulturist of the 
Rhode Island experiment station. In Bul- 
letin 5§ he said that plants from the col- 
lege garden Were thrown out of the earth 
December 6, before-the ground had frezen, 
Six of them.were transferred to the green-, 
house at once. Three were placed on a 
bench in practically full sunlight, and the 
other three underneath a bench in dark- 
ness. After the plants in the field had 
been thoroughly frozen, additional ones 
were brought in December 17 and placed 
beside the first in the: two positions men- 
tioned. 

It was noted by January 6 that the plants 
brought in at first, without freezing, al- 
though having been in the- house longer 
than the others, were far behind them in 
activity. Those on the benches, exposed to 
full light, had barely begun growth, one be- 
ing almost dormant. Of. these brought in 
after freezing, the ones on the bench were 
making considerable growth. In-darkness, 
the plants brought in without freezing were 
making a little growth, while that which 
had first been frozen had sprung into rapid 
growth, there being many excellent, vigor- 
ous stalks, some of them 12 to 20 inches 
long. On these but little leaf had devel- 
oped, almest the entire growth being made 
up of stalk. 

Five large plants 
were placed in the 
house January 9, in 
could be practically 


small ones 
dwelling 


and three 

ceHar of a 
a corner where light 
shut off. The cellar 
was a very large one, and the temperature 
ran about 40 degrees. At the same time 
large roots were placed under the green- 
house bench beside those put in early. All 
these roots had lain on top of the ground 
subjected to repeated freezing and thaw- 
ing, rain and snow, for more than a month 
It seemed probable that they would be 
much weakened thereby. 

The best stalks from each lot placed in 
the greenhouse December 8 and 17 were 
pulled and photographed on January 10. 
The product from frozen plants grown in 
darkness proved to be exceptionally fine, 
the color at base being bright cherry and 
varying to light pink toward the tip, the 
extreme »per end approaching straw 
color, the leaf being lemon yellew. The 
stalks grown in daylight varied from sul- 
tan to maroon color, with tinges of green 
on the flat side toward the leaf, the leaf 
itself being dark new green. None of the 
product from that brought in without 
freezing, and none from the frozen plants 
grown in daylight, was suitable for gath- 
ering at this date, but the best of it was 
taken for comparison. 

The roots placed in the dwelling house 
cellar gave their first product March 11. 
By the middle of February these plants 
first brought in had begun to decline, the 
stalks being small and slender. These were 
apparently nearly past their usefulness. 
All those growing under the bench were 
taken out February 27; those placed on 
the bench were removed March 6, and the, 
ones brought in in January were taken from 
under the bench March 17. The total yields 
obtained were as follows: 

YIELD OF FROZEN AND UNFROZEN ROOTS. 

—Total~ Av P plant 
Brought in Dec 8, not frozen, lbs oz lbs 

plants grown in the light, 1 1-4 
plants grown in darkness, 5 514 1 1 big 
Brought in Dec 17, frozen, 

ts grown in the light, 4l 1 a 9 

plants grown in darkness, 43 712 6 5-18 
ip in Jan 9 repeatedly frozen, 

512 5 2 te 


plants, greenhouse, darkness, 41 
H Piants, dark, cool cellar, 107 1 


Those placed in the cellar continued to 
produce for two months. If properly cooked, 
that grown in darkness makes a more at- 
tractive sauce than that grown in the light, 
preserving much of the same clear, bright 
color seen in the fresh stalks, but its flavor 
seems to be somewhat less pronounced. 
The flavor of the two products is not alike 

















and the question of preference would de- 


pend chiefly upon the individual, The color 
is best preserved in cooking by placing the 
product over the fire in cold water and al- 
lowing it to heat gradually. Less sugar 
will be required if added to the sauce af- 
ter it is entirely cool, preferably just be- 
fore use. The acid present in the rhubarb 
acts upon the sugar, changing it into glu- 
cose, and the higher the temperature the 
more rapidly does this change go on. 


Leaf Bli ght Prevalent. 


E. C., INDIANA, 








My verbena and nasturtium leaves Were 
attacked in such a way that whitish spots 
came out on the leaves, soon drying up the 
entire leaf. Examination revealed a smal’ 
yellow worm between the tissues or layers 
of the leaves. I dusted the foliage with a 
mixture of one-third london purple, two- 
thirds flour, using a baking powder box 
with perforated lid for making the appli- 
cation to cabbage, currants and gooseber- 
ries, as well as flowers. 

Fine soot or sifted ashes would do to mix 
it with, but flour being heavier falls to the 
foliage and sticks better. Suds made from 
soft soap and rain water completely routed 
the currant and gooseberry worms, It was 
sprinkled all over the bushes with a broom. 
We always use diluted london purple for 
eabbage worms and sprinkle it on when 
the leaves are damp. 

Wintering Chrysanthemums—Chrysan- 
themums grown in pots can be placed in 
a cellar after they are through blooming. 
They should not be watered except when 
absolutely necessary to prevent shriveling 
and in the spring will be in excellent con- 
dition for dividing and planting out. Even 
the tender varieties can be wintered out- 
side when grown in a border by covering 
with pine branches, or other material that 
will not harbor mice, to a depth of one 
foot or more to prevent freezing and thaw- 
ing. 





Forcing Lettuce—For forcing, the var- 
iety known as Grand Rapids seems to grow 


best and is less subject to disease than 
many other varieties. Of the head lettuce 
type, Deacon seems to be the most satis- 
factory. 


Correct Landscape Gardening—Three 
things should be always borne in mind in 
laying out and planting a place. Avoid 
straight lines, preserve open lawn centers 
and plant in groups, not singly. 





Pinching Raspberries in some Wisconsin 
experiments seemed to show that the prac- 
tice slightly reduced the size of the berry 
and increased the growth of superfluous 
shoots in the Gregg variety. 





Water and Plant Growth—The amount 
of water available for tree growth bears a 
direct relation to the amount of growth 
possible in any one season. 





Jottings From the Farmers. 





People going into apple growing in this 
country cannot do better than to set out 
York Imperial. They are more sought af- 
ter by buyers than any other variety and 
they bring better prices.—[W. C. Lutz, Bed- 
ford County, Pa. 





Since leaving the Kansas agricultural 
college I have been investigating conditions 
of various parts of Mexico. I find great 
need of improvement in this country and 
am confident that it can be easily made. 
The people here plant their wheat in rows 
and cover with a harrow. They plow their 
land with wooden plows drawn by oxen 
with yokes attached to the horns. Corn is 
planted by making holes in the ground, 
‘dropping in the seed and covering with the 
foot. The railroad has penetrated this 
country and better methods will undoubt- 
‘edly soon be adapted. I have received a 
carload of seed. mostly cane and kafir corn 





from western Kansas. The climate in this 
section is very similar to that of western 
Kansas and am quite sure these crops will 
flourish. The native farmers are eager to 
learn.—[J. G. Haney, Chichuahua, Mexico. 





The remark, ‘‘a two-handed man” is often 
heard, but we rarely see one. Man is a 
right-handed and left-legged animal. If 
the American Agriculturist can educate the 
boys to use both hands and learn to carry 


anything on their right shoulder, it would 
be honor enough for one journal. How it 
would rest us, in cutting corn, hoeing, 


pitching and in various other ways if we 
cnly could use the other hand, and in carry- 
ing burdens, if they could only be carried 
on the right shoulder. The left side 
contains the heart, the most vital parts of 
the body, and certainly is not so strong 
as the right, nor so well adapted to carry- 
ing burdens. If we only would learn to 
use that left hand, to say nothing of its 
convenience to persons working at mechan- 
ical employment, I believe it would add 
years to the life of many a working farm- 
er.—[J. E. J. 





To all appearance many farmers 
muscular exertion. They seem to work just 
for the fun of it. For instance, instead of 
killing weeds when a little effort would 
suffice, the work is postponed until the la- 
bor 's greatly increased. Tools kept clean 
and bright can be used with little effort, 
compared to the rusty implements which 
some seem to prefer. To be forehanded 
means less labor and better results, yet 
many choose the other plan. Would it not 
seem that if a person disliked work he 
would use every means possible to save it? 
He would not walk two miles when one 
would suffice. He would keep his work 
well in hand, would kill weeds in their in- 
fancy, keep tools bright and in every way 
try to save labor.—[Old Subscriber. 
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The Early Garden 
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Lape Manual for 1902. You will find it ae 
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LIFE SAVED BY SWATSIP-ROOT, 


The Great Kidney, Liver and Bladder 
Remedy. 


SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE BY MAIL. 


Swamp-Root, discovered by the eminent 
kidney and bladder specialist, promptly 
cures kidney; liver, bladder and uric acid 
troubles. 

Some of the early symptoms of weak 
kidneys are pain or dull ache in the back, 


rheumatism, dizziness, headache, nerv- 
ousness, catarrh of the bladder, gravel 
or calculi, bloating, sallow complexion, 


puffy or dark circles under the eyes, sup- 
pression of urine, or compelled to pass wa- 
ter often day and night. 

The mild and extraordinary effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root is soon realized. It 
stands the highest for its wonderful 
cures of the most distressing cases. If you 
need a medicine you should have the best. 

Swamp-Root is not recommended for ey- 
erything, but if you have kidney, liver, 
bladder or uric acid trouble you will find it 
just the remedy you need. 

Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and one- 
dollar sizes. You may have a sample bot- 
tle of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root and a pam- 
phlet that tells all about it, including many 
of the thousands of letters received from 
sufferers cured, both sent free by mail. 
Write Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 
and please mention that you read this go-n- 
erous offer in the American Agriculturist. 
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14 POULTRY FOR PROFIT 


The Hen as a Money. Maker. 


The earning capacity of the American 
hen has never been carefully determined. 
Like all other lines of business, farming 
and stock husbandry, the results are de- 
pendent largely upon individuality of the 
animal and of the attention given by the 
owner. Long experience of farmers and 
poultry keepers has shown that a flock of 
hens may be kept so as to give a return 
ranging from a considerable net loss on 
food consumed and labor, to a profit of as 
much as $5 per fowl. Yet, under good av- 
erage conditions, with fair fowls, suitable 
food and a reasonable amount of intelligent 
eare, it ought not to be difficult to arrive 
at a basis which will show what a flock 
of hens are capable of earning. 

There were entered in American Agri- 
culturist’s money-in-poultry contest, which 
closed April 1, 1901, over 500 contest- 
ants who sent in their reports. These 
came from every state and terri- 
tory’ in the union. The flocks varied in 
size from ten to 500 fowls. All manner and 
sizes of houses and yards were used and 
every condition presented which is likely to 
be found on this continent, so that an av- 
erage taken from the figures given will nec- 
essarily show what the American hen can 
and is doing, under average conditions. In 
computing these results, we used the rec- 
ords of 365 poultry keepers who supplied all 
the figures called for in the record, the oth- 
ers being incomplete in some one or more 
details. 

The contest year was started with 24,345 
fowls, and closed with 27,268, there be- 
ing a gain during the year of 
2923. As these represent almost en- 
tirely pullets hatched during the spring, 
they affect the income only part of 
the time—that is, after they reached ma- 
turity and began to lay, which we have as- 
sumed at eight months of age. Therefore 
we have added one-third of this increase 
to the original mumber and figured that 
25,340 fowls were the number kept during 
the year. There was invested in these fowls, 
in the poultry houses, yards, fixtures, etc, 
the sum of $43,987.52, or am average invest- 
ment of $1.81 per hen. Figuring that each 
hen is worth about 50 cents, there would be 
required an investment of about $1.30 in 
the way of buildings, land, etc, to keep her. 
During the year there was expended for 
food and supplies, which includes grit, green 
bone, condition powders, medicines and the 
like, $23,712.34, or 94 cents per hen. This is 
very close to the usual estimate of $1 per 
year as the cost of keep of a hen. 

An accurate account was kept by each 
contestant of the amount of time expended 
in the care of poultry and a fair valuation 
was placed upon this, which amounted to 
34 cents per hen per year, or $23.96 per 
flock, there being an average of 69 fowls 
in each flock. During the year these hens 
laid an average of 82 eggs each. The best 
record was 247 eggs from a flock of 20 Rose 
Comb White Leghorns by a Connecticut 
poultry keeper, as published in these col- 
umns December 21. The smallest egg rec- 
ord was from another Cormecticut poultry- 
man who obtained 485 eggs from 49 fowls, 
or about 10 eggs per hen per year. While 
this average record may seem small, it 
must be borne in mind the number of 
fowls given also include the roosters, which 
would make a slight difference in the aver- 
age yield. 

The eggs sold for $1.15 per hen, showing a 
fair profit on eggs alone over cost of feed. 
A considerable portion of the income was 
derived from the sale of poultry, either 
young stock or the original fowls, which 
were turned and replaced by young stock 
raised during the year. This amounted to 
$17,118.81, or 68 cents per hen. Making no 
estimate for stock raised, but charging the 
entire food cost to eggs,-makes the eggs 
cost 1.15 cents each for food consumed, but 
as nearly one-third of the food used was 
consumed by young stock, the net food cost 
per egg was about % cent each. This must 
of course vary largely with locality, as food 
costs more than double’ in some sections 
what it does in others. It can safely be 


assumed, however, that the food eost of 
eggs is in the neighborhood of. one-half 
their market value. 

The total receipts per fowl amounted to 
$1.95 each, leaving a profit of $1.01 over cost 
of feed and 67 cents net over cost of food 
and labor. This gives a net income of 
$46.23 per flock and a gross income of 
$135.40. The gross income is actually much 
nearer the profit derived from the fowls in 
the contest than the net figures, for nearly 
all the labor given was that employed at 
odd intervals, which would otherwise be 
of small value, while a good proportion of 
the food was that produced on the farms 
and gardens, or refuse from the _ table 
which would otherwise go to waste. As a 
basis for future figuring in the poultry in- 
dustry, a cost of food of $1 per hen and a 
return over feed of $1 are pretty safe fig- 
ures to tie to. These figures are briefly 
summarized as follows: 

INCOME AND PRODUCTION OF AN AVERAGE HEN. 
(eggs laid in a year.......... 
Value of eggs, sold and used 
Walue of CHICKENS BOI. 22.0 cc cccccccccces 
Gross income 

Cost of food 

Cost of labor 

Profit over food cost 

Net profit 67 
Investment including hen, buildings, etc 1.81 


Green Bone Saves Grain. 


At this season when most farmers and 
poultrymen have pullets which they wish to 
make lay, a bone cutter will prove a profit- 
able investment, to cut bones as fine as 
mince meat. This cut bone is just what 
the poultry need. It is cheap and saves 
feeding so much grain.—[G. A. Osborne, 
Worcester County, Mass. 

For laying hens there is nothing equal 
to green cut bone. My Buff Cochins are 
wonderful egg machines and I never saw 


their equal in any breed. I feed cut bond 
every day if I have it, right from the cut« 
ter, for old or young fowls. In winter mix 
with cut clover soaked over night, and for 
grain feed only wheat, with occasionally a 
little corn. In summer the fowis have free 
grass range, and in winter all the cut clo- 
ver hay they will eat. The wheat is fed in 
scratching shed a foot deep in straw. I 
feed green cut bone to little chicks after 
they are two weeks old.—{Mrs E. C. Car< 
penter, Sioux County, Ia. 


How to Get Winter Eggs. 


PETTS, MISSOURI, 


F. H. 


A lazy fowl is an unprofitable one, so by, 
all means discourage laziness in them. Very, 
often strenuous means must be employed to 
break them of the habit of setting around 
humped up. The often advised morning 
mash is to my mind the worst thing that 
a hen can fill herself up on, for it at once 
puts her into a condition that will take 
hours of her valuable time to undo. What 
she needs is a good waking up, and noth- 
ing is better than a vigorous scratch of an 
hour or so among a pile of leaves, or straw. 
Of course the grain should be placed there 
in liberal quantities, for we cannot expect 
her to shell out the eggs on a wind diet 
exclusively. Some advise a noon meal, but 
I think two meals enough for them. 

During the short winter months the even- 
ing meal should be given at an hour early 
enough to allow them to finish and get onto 
the roost before dark, and you know dark 
comes early in winter. I find cut clover, or 
clover meal, fed warm at night is relished, 
and should be mixed half and half with equal 
parts bran and shorts. Over this pour boil- 
ing water, and stir until well mixed. It may 
then be fed in wooden troughs. Provide at 
this hour slightly warmed water, seeing 


CHAMPION SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND RED COCK 


That comparatively recent product, the Rhode Island Red fowl, is a subject of 


much interest west and east. 


mouth county, Mass, 


The illustration 
Rhode Island Red cock. of the-season of 1900-1, 


champion Single Comb 


shows’ the 
House Rock farm, Ply- 


owned by 











that all water vessels are emptied as soon 
as they have finished, for nothing is more 
annoying than to be obliged to dig the ice 
out of the water vessels on a cold morning. 

Cut bone is an ideal diet for laying hens, 
and while it requires some labor to produce 


it, still it is time well spent. At from $6 
to $10 you can possess a good modern bone 
cutter and every poultry raiser who keeps 
even two or three dozen hens will find such 
a machine nearly paid for at the end of the 
year in the extra egg crop. 

I do not consider it necessary to discuss 
the breed to keep for winter, for it matters 
but little in regard to the color. If you 
possess a flock of chickens that are giving 
good returns, stick to them till they go 
back on you, improving them each year by 
selecting the best layers, and most uniform 
colored ones, for after all we are apt to 
favor a flock that look as much alike as 
two peas, and take more pride in them. 
The nests should be nice and roomy, and 
provide plenty of material that will permit 
of considerable fixing, for a hen is touchy 
on the nest question. She likes to build her 
own. A pile of gravel in easy reach is 
always*acceptable, and the hens will pay a 
visit to it many times during a day. If 
your hens are laying nicely, and the sup- 
ply of eggs begins to increase you will soon 
be thinking of setting them. Broody hens 
are scarce these times, so in order to make 
sure of early chicks we must make other 
arrangements and procure an incubator. 





Red Albumen Again—Following closely 
the announcement made in American Agri- 
culturist, December 28, of the fraudulent 
character of red albumen comes a bulletin 
from the New York experiment station at 
Geneva on the same subject. The bulletin 
declares that the farmers have been “gold- 
bricked.” At least two preparations and 
probably more have been sold under the 
name of red albumen. Analysis shows one 
of these to have practically no food value, 
as it contained only one-tenth of 1% of 
albumen, the rest being red paint and sand, 
It can be bought at 1 to 2 cents per pound, 
as mineral red or ground iron ore used for 
paint. Another kind of red albumen, which 
is probably a by-product, contains 11 to 12% 
of nitrogen, and about 72% of protein. An- 
imal meal contains about half as much 
protein and sells at 3 to 5 cents per pound. 





Factors of Success—For me the Barred 
Plymouth Rocks are the. best all-round 
fowls. Cleanliness and feed are the prin- 
cipal factors of success in the poultry busi- 
ness. If the house is cleaned every few 
days vermin will not trouble you, neither 
will the hens have any disease among 
them. Plenty of clean water is another 
important feature. I think that too much 
corn can be fed. I prefer more oats and 
wheat, cut clover, cabbage, etc, also plenty 
of beef scraps. Hens to lay in winter must 
be kept at work.—[W. N. Pearson, Cumber- 
land county, Me. 





Mortality of Brooder Chicks—Much of 
this is due to inclement weather, which in- 
duces lung and bowel diseases. The Rhode 
Island experiment station has found that 
the temperature should be evenly main- 
tained and not allowed to fall below 60 de- 
grees nor go above 90. Where chicks are 
kept in outdoor brooders in severe weather, 
the sudden change from the temperature 
of the brooder to that prevailing outside 
gives many of the chicks lung diseases from 
which they never recover. Pneumonia, tu- 
berculosis, congestion of the lungs and di- 
arrhea are among the common forms of 
trouble. 





Change the Blood occasionally by intro- 
ducing new cockerels. Two or three dol- 
lars expended in buying new stock will pay 
well in the increased vigor, size and laying 
qualities of your flock. Cockerels of mixed 
breeding are a bad investment for any 
farmer. 
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Distinct effort looking toward the preser- 
vation of our forests has finally been made 
in a most hopeful manner. President Roose- 
velt does well in commending to congress 
the plan for a national forest reserve in 
the southern Appalachian region. Unques- 
tionably, the entire nation is interested in 
this movement to protect forests. The 
influence of forests reaches far beyond their 
borders, with the waters of the rivers to 
which they give rise. 

A shortage in some important field and 
garden seeds, and a sharp demand in early 
spring is assured. In view of the conditions 
outlined on amother page of American Agri- 
culturist, farmers will do well to make 
their preparations early for needed require- 
ments. Orders should be placed without 
unnecessary delay for more reasons than 
one. First, to insure getting such seed as 
is needed; second, that farmers may be 
practically certain to get seed of good qual- 
ity, and germinating power. When first- 
class stocks are not obtainable, there is of 
course a natural tendency to use seeds 
which are perhaps inferior in quality. Seed 
houses naturally fill orders out of their best 
grades so long as they have them in stock, 
hence early purchasers will secure the: best 
of the available supply. 

The question box is one of the best fea- 
tures of many farmers’ institutes and other 
gatherings and is worthy of greater de- 
velopment. One address during a session 
is generally enough; give up the rest of 
the time to a free discussion. There are 

















EDITORIAL 


many points which those present may wish 
to know more fully about and the only 
way to find out is to closely question the 
speaker. Then, too, local experience should 
be considered and an opportunity given 
to bring this out. The farmers’ institute 
should be made the place for the free 
interchange of opinion and experience, not 
a meeting taken up entirely with the read- 
ing of essays. If the chairman is a man 
who can confine the discussion to the sub- 
ject under consideration until it is exhaust- 
ed the real purpose of the meeting—to give 
instruction to those present on _ certain 
topics—will be accomplished. 








The hen is one of the best money makers 
on the farm, but too many farmers are not 
willing to acknowledge her value. On 
another page we present a summary of the 
results obtained in American Agriculturist’s 
money-in-poultry contest by nearly 400 
poultry keepers, farmers and farmers’ wives 
in all parts of the country. No such sum- 
mary was ever presented to the readers of 
any agricultural publication, and it gives 
but little idea of the great amount of time 
required in compiling it. With records kept 
of over 25,000 hens throughout a full year, 
in which every item of expense and in- 
come is given, the results obtained must 
be considered conclusive as showing the 
earning capacity of the American hen. No 
data of such a large number of fowls were 
ever gathered, and covering as they do every 
kind, size and condition of flock found in 
this country, the figures must be accepted 
as authoritative. They show clearly that 
the hen will pay dollar for dollar for the 
feed given her. We have already published 
for our readers the details of management 
followed by many of the most successful 
poultry contestants, showing what they did 
to bring success, and during the coming 
year will print a great many more. These 
all go to show that with good management 
the poultry can be made the greatest mon- 
ey maker of the farm, 





Transportation of freight, including per- 
ishable farm produce, by the trolley system 
is in its beginning. Two weeks ago our 
pages contained some interesting records of 
trolley transportation, further particulars to 
appear later. Eventually the trolley sys- 
tems will connect all leading districts with 
the large towns and cities, this thought 
opening a vista of wonderful possibilities. 
Why is there not here an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the organization of a company to 
operate on a large scale, similar to one of 
the express companies, for economical 
handling of farm products and other freight 


on trolley lines from country to city. Un- 
limited developments along this line are. 
and 


possible, with profits to shareholders, 
also both profit and convenience to farmers 
and truck growers. 





The king is dead; long live the king. The 
corner turned, and the days beginning to 
lengthen, farmers are already making plans 
for crop acreage. The pinch in the corn 
shortage is severely felt everywhere, yet 
there is no discouragement in the consid- 
eration of this magnificent crop, which 
hitherto had not failed us for seven years. 
After all, the United States is the world’s 
granary and the only country upon which 
dependence can be placed for needed food 
supplies. 

a ee 

Good things in our regular bill of fare 
next week will include an article by a suc- 
cessful live stock feeder on Fattening cat- 
le on high priced feeds; Dairyman Bennett 
of Iowa will touch upon the use of farm 
separators in dairying. A second chapter 
will appear on Trolley freights for farmers, 
and Prof Maynard, the well-known horti- 
culturist, will clearly describe Root graft- 
ing apple trees. Read carefully these time- 
ly articles and adapt them to your own 
business, 


What an odd place is filled by an impor- 
tant announcement between Pages 20 and 
21 of this issue.. Don’t miss it. 








Winter Feeding. 


Raising Cheap Pork. 


A. A. SOUTHWICK, MASSACHUSETTS. 





I have always used all of the great va- 
riety of material to be found upon any 
farm where a considerable amount of bus- 
iness is done in growing vegetables, grain, 
dairy products and the like, and when 
possible a good quality of boarding house 
or city swill. All of the vegetables go well 
excepting parsnips and carrots. These the 
animals do not relish. The care of 50 pigs, 
referred to by me in American Agriculturist 
of November 23, which sold for $866, were 
grown for the most part upon a good qual- 
ity of boarding house swill, with a plentiful 
supply of fresh weeds, rape and any green 
stuff going to waste. 

I think all who are familiar with the 
ins and outs of pig growing will agree 
that a good pig to start with is the main 


point in raising pork cheaply. One can 
form a very correct idea when the pig is 
yet quite small, about the time that crea- 
ture will be ready for the pork barrel. It 


is impossible to have every pig a good one 
in any breed, but there are fewer poor 
ones in the Yorkshires than any breed I 
have tried. In the summer the problem of 
pig growing is an easy one, With 
of good grass pasture, clear running wa- 
ter, fresh weeds from the cultivated crops, 
rape, skimmilk, buttermilk, whey and the 
like, diluted half with water, will keep fine, 
well-made pigs in a thriving, growing con- 
dition. 

When the pigs get up to 100 pounds 
weight and there is a good market in sight 
it will pay a large*per cent profit to allow 
each animal two quarts a day of cooked 


plenty 


grain, corn and oats ground together in 
equal parts, fed in gruel form, and never 
thick. Any vegetable cooked in with this 
makes a valuable addition to the feed. It 


would be impossible in a short article to 
enumerate the multiplicity of items that 
would be helpful to the beginner in such 
a business as this. A love for the occupa- 
tion and good judgment must be the chief 
factors, and one who is perfectly ignorant 
of the methods to pursue would do well to 
work for a time in some large, well man- 
aged establishment before starting for him- 
self. The man who is willing to take 
chances and whose ideas are such that he 
thinks one way of managing just as good 
as another will not succeed in the pig bus- 


iness. There is but one way, and that is 
the right, which can be learned only by 
experience. 


Do not keep a pig till he is eight months 
old if you can get him ready for the cus- 
tomer at six months of age. Generally it 
pays to sell at the ruling price when the 
animal is well rounded out, unless frequent 
fluctuations indicate better prices near at 
hand. There is every reason just now - hy 
many farmers should engage in the pro- 
duction of home-grown pork, and the chief 
one is because of the active demand. Our 
climate is second to none in this country, 
at least for the production of all the essen- 
tials for success in the big business. 





The Morning Poultry Feed is made of 
equal parts by weight corn chops, bran and 
heavy middlings 30 pounds, 1% gallons boil- 
ing water and three handfuls of salt. Every 
other morning I give three quarts of Ar- 
mour’s meat meal in this ration. At mid- 
day I scatter ten pounds wheat in the 
yards, and at night feed 15 pounds corn, 
whichis also thrown in the yards in the 
straw. This is for about 300 head of old 
hens and pullets.—[James Bell, Kent Coun- 
ty, Md. 


Corn Fed to Hogs produces a carcass 
containing a much larger portion of soft, 
blubbery fat than is the case with the ani- 
mals given peas, barley, oats and skimmilk. 

Charcoal is a good corrective of bowel 
trouble. Keep some in a box where the 
fowls can have free access to it. 

















Educational Work in the Grange. 


Blazing the way by opening up a sys- 


tematic campaign of education among 
farmers, is the way a very few enthusias- 
tic, wideawake lecturers of state granges 
have fulfilled their obligations in working 
for the educational and social uplift of Pa- 
trons. The fountainhead of all educational 
work in the order is the lecturer. The lec- 
turer of the national grange may hold a 
tremendous influence by the wise selection 
of topics and penning of articles for the 
consideration of Patrons, these to be print- 
ed in the National Grange Quarterly Bul- 
letin, and also in the newspapers in gen- 
eral of the country, as well as being sent 
to local granges wherever possible. If suf- 
ficiently enthusiastic he may set the wheels 
of thought in action among farmers of the 
entire country, that may result in a gen- 
eral and widespread discussion, both in the 
grange and in the public press, of mat- 
ters of vital interest to farmers. 

In a more local and restricted way, the 
worthy lecturer of each state grange has 
it in his or her power to wield an influ- 
ence of far-reaching importance. By am- 
plifying the topics handed down by the 
worthy lecturer of the national grange, 
adapting them to the needs of the state 
or section where granges are located, and 
supplying local lecturers with suggestions 
and hints on topics furnished by the na- 
tional lecturer, as well as keeping matters 
under consideration by Patrons before the 
public by means of frequent communica- 
tions to the great daily and weekly papers 
of the state, an influence far-reaching in- 
deed is possible. Topics of importance as 
relating to affairs in the state should also 
be suggested in bulletins or otherwise from 
time to time. 

The hopeful, enthusiastic lecturer of the 
state grange will issue a quarterly or 
monthly bulletin to subordinate grange 
lecturers, that should be a key of inspira- 
tion for solid, substantial and progressive 
work. Gallivanting over the state at con- 
sidérable expense has but little, if any ef- 
fect, when compared with what it is pos- 
sible for a lecturer to accomplish from 
deep study and the issuing of bulletins, 
tracts and instructions along educational 
lines. The most effective state lecturer is 
the official who places his nfain reliance 
on his thought, brain and pen rather than 
his mouth. 

By the inspiration received from lecturers 
of the national and state granges, if these 
officials plan wisely and well, get their bul- 
letins or programs out promptly and on 
timely subjects, the local or subordinate 
grange lecturer should be able to stir up 
discussions in townships that will lift 
farmers on a high plane of thought. With 
a2 properly arranged program, but a slight 
introduction of the subject in hand by the 
lecturer may be necessary. The essayists 
of the meeting should be referred to refer- 
ences and papers in ample season before- 
hand, so they may cover some particular 
feature of the topic, limited to 5, 10 or 15 
minutes in its presentation, and state only 
the essential facts. The topic should then 
be open for discussion by the grange. 
Should the topic be on one of the many 
subjects of national moment, on which the 
national grange has issued printed blank 
petitions to congress, they should be placed 
where everyone present desiring to do so 
may sign the petition, and then it should 
be forwarded to the secretary of the nation- 
al grange, Washington, D C. 

Besides the solid, substantial work every 
local lecturer should plan, all will enjoy 
music, an occasional humorous selection, 
and to many the work of the drama will 
appeal with fascination. A reasonable num- 
ber of these should be included in the pro- 
grams but should by no means be allowed 
to preponderate; when such occurs, the use- 
fulness of the grange, from an educational 
standpoint, becomes dormant. 





Gran ge F Notes. 


N EW YORK. 


Onondaga county Pomona held a pleas- 
ant and very progressive meeting in Syra- 
cuse December 13. Attendance was satis- 
factory, including all officers. Resolutions 
were adopted condemning the unwarranted 
increasing of the salaries of county officers 
by the board of supervisors and a proposed 
extravagant outlay, running into millions 
of dollars, for a new court house; also the 
following on state issues: Resolved, that 
we oppose any legislation having in view 
the lessening of restraint upon the retail 


liquor business in this state; and we espe- 
cially protest against a proposition to legal- 
ize the operating of saloon and hotel bars 
on the Sabbath. We do not believe that 
any considerable number of people except 
those having a financial interest in the 
liquor business are clamoring for greater 
freedoin for their traffic. It is not known 
that .any person has suffefed injury or 
great inconvenience in any part of this 
state in recent times through inability to 
secure beverages as often as needed. It is 
furthermore an injustice to the laborers 
employed in the liquor traffic to rob them 
of their weekly day of rest, unless it can 
be shown that the retailing of liquors is a 


positive necessity, as distinguished from 
the selling of foods, clothing and other 
commodities required for human _ suste- 
nance. The special committee on assess- 


ment and taxation reported through its 
chairman, John T. Roberts, and the report 
was heartily sustained and adopted, and 
ordered sent to the state grange, as being 
an especially strong handling of the sub- 


ject. Installation of the new officers was 
conducted by Deputy W. C. Hatch. Mes- 
sages of condolence were directed to the 


families of H. P. Tolman, A. P. Ward and 
Mrs P. Jay Schuyler, lately deceased. The 
hall was expressly adorned with specimens 
of the fine fruits abounding in localities 
hereabouts. The following officers were 
elected for two years: Master, M. B. Snook 
of Fayetteville; lecturer, Elizabeth S. Rob- 
erts of Onondaga Hill; secretary, C. W. 
Clark of Skaneateles. 

Seneca Falls elected: Master, 
King; lecturer, Alva Diltz; 
U. L. Neekell. 

Batten Hill elected: Master, N. G. Wat- 
son; lecturer, Mrs T. S. Trumbull; secre- 
tary, Mrs I. J. Wright. 

Canaan elected: Master, 
lecturer, A. B. Howes; secretary, W. H. 
Brown. This grange is in a prosperous 
condition, with 139 members. It has pur- 
chased quite a quantity of flour within 
two or three months at a good saving. 
A large order for grass seed was given last 
spring at rates far below local retail prices. 
This enterprising grange is exemplifying 
that “in union there is strength.” 

The four granges of Columbia county will 
meet at Chatham, January 11, and organize 
Columbia county Pomona. 

Steuben county Pomona met with Avoca 
December 11. This grange has a member- 
ship of 658 and conferred the degree of 
Pomona in a most exemplary manner on 
several candidates. Resc'utions were unan- 
imously adopted favoring the McCleary 
oleo bill, the election of United States sena- 
tors by direct vote and against the enlarge- 


Wesley 
secretary, Mrs 


James Finney; 


ment of the Erie canal. The new officers 
are: Master, P. P. Mason; lecturer, H. G. 
Skinner; secretary, LorenZo Hulbert. 


State Master Norris urges Patrons to get 
out petitions with as many signatures as 
possible, indorsing the McCleary bill, 
which is an exact reproduction of the Grout 
oleo bill, and send, under seal of the 
grange, signed by the master and secre- 
tary, to members of congress, not forget- 
ting in the list Congressman Wadsworth, 
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chairman of the house committee on agri- 
culture. Patrons should begin to hustle 
early in the session, that there may be no 
excuse for this bill not being passed by the 
first session of this congress. 

A grange was recently organized at Mon- 
roe with 18 charter members. Another 
grange will probably be organized at Wash- 
ingtonville very soon. 

Seneca ‘Pomona elected: 
State Lecturer E. P. Cole; lecturer, Miss 
Sadie Van Vleet; secretary, A. O. Smith. 
Next meeting with Seneca at Seneca Falls 
in February. 

Chautauqua elected: Master, Mrs E. C, 
Gifford; lecturer, Katherine Straight; sec« 
retary, A. A. Van Vleck. 

OHIO. 

Starke county Pomona elected: Master, J. 
B. Eberley of Beach City; lecturer, E. D, 
Miller of Marlboro; secretary, M. R. Wood- 
ling of Beach City. Next meeting with 
Perry of Massillon, March 1. Resolutions 
were adopted urging retention of present 
game law, especially the proviso request- 
ing permission of land owners before pot 
hunters and others can trespass on farm-« 
ers’ property. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Lower Saucon elected: Master, 
Weber; lecturer, J. H. Denyer; 
F. H. Reigel. A farmers’ institute will be 
held in this grange hall, January 17-18, 
when the following subjects will be dis- 
cussed: Should the farmers organize? The 
best and most profitable way to work a 
farm of 20 acres. These subjects will be 
open for any lady or gentleman to speal- 
on or read a paper. A valuable book, pub- 
lished by the Orange Judd company of 
New York, will be given by the committtee 
at the close of the institute meetings to 
the best speaker on these subjects. This 
is in addition to the program already pre- 
pared by the committee on farmers’ insti- 
tute meetings. 


Master, Past 


2D. GC, 
secretary, 





For Thicker Orchard Planting—After 
visiting many of the apple districts of Eu- 
rope, as a fruit buyer and exporter, I have 
become convinced that a great deal of 
space goes to waste during the early years 
of the average orchard. In many cases the 
land is not fully utilized during the whole 
lifetime of the planter. The most practical 
plan seems that of thick-setting and sub- 
sequent removal of a part of the trees. 
Young trees are set 20 feet apart, the alter- 
nate trees being some young bearing kind. - 
They will do well for nearly 20 years in 
this climate, producing several times more 
fruit than a thinly planted orchard. Then 
the rows should be taken out alterantely 
in a diagonal direction. None of the re- 
maining trees will be nearer in any di- 
rection than 28 feet, and with most varie- 
ties the orchard will not be too crowded 
during the lifetime of the planter. Those 
who prefer thinner setting may start with 
25 feet apart and thin by the same plan to 
35 feet.—[W. F. Tryon. 
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Pulverizing Harrow 


Cled Crusher and Leveler 
SENT ON TRIAL 


To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 


I deliver free on board at NewYork, Chicago, 
Col Oty nie uisville, Kansas 

Cit rey Ane 
San Francisco, etc, 


S!Zes 3 To 131-2 Feet 

The best pulver- 
. izer — cheapest 
i Riding Harrow 
on earth. We 
also make walk- 


all purposes. Made entirely of cast steel and yonsbter v7 iron—in 


Catalog and Booklet, “An Ideal Harrow,” 


by Henry Stewart, mailed free. 


DUANE H. NASH, SOLE MFR., MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY, and CHICAGO. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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18 PROGRESS IN FARMING, 


A Good Profit in Eastern Farms. 


There are just as good opportunities of 
making money from farming in the east, 
at the present prices at which land can 
be bought, as exist in the west, is the 
opinion of G. W. Peterson as expressed in 
a recent interview with a representative 
of American Agriculturist. Mr Peter- 
son is superintendent of horses for the 
United States express company at Jersey 
City and has a farm of 800 acres in Col- 
umbia county, N Y, which he bought 
within a few years. He has combined sev- 
eral farms whose owners could not make 
a living and now has a splendid estate in a 
section not generally considered very good 
for farming purposes. But Mr Peterson 
has put into his farming the same amount 
of energy and thought which has led to his 
success in business and has made the old 
hillsides and valleys produce as théy never 
have before. 

Although having a large acreage he 
lieves in concentration and does not 
to make four loads of manure cover the 
ground that should require eight, as did 
the former owners. He does not try to 
sell everything raised, but his object is 
rather to put back on the land as much 
as possible, and so he comes down to first 
principles and keeps and feeds a lot of 
stock. In this way the land is increasing 
in fertility so that in 1900 he cut the 
largest hay crop ever known in that sec- 
tion, and one of the best in the state, and 
that too without any rain to speak of. 
Hard work and lots of it is what he 
wants, and any man who can’t or wont 
work does not stay long around Mr. Peter- 
son. Last summer he had three mowing 
machines cutting grass all of one night 
and in one day two loaders and three 
pitchers put in 48 loads of hay on a 16- 
foot rigging. 

For farm work horses of 1200 to 1600 
pounds weight are used extensively, but 
some mules w_re worked the past year. 
Several pairs of fine oxen are also kept 
and a flock of black sheep, said to be the 
only flock of the kind in the country. 

In the management of local affairs, Mr 
Peterson takes a prominent interest. A 
new school house, well equipped with 
modern apparatus and appliances, has been 
built in his district, the saloons have been 
G@riven out of the village and a strong 
effort is being made to unite two small 
churches into one strong one. He has 
shown much interest in the subject of roads 
and has recently defeated the old custom 
of town road commissioners hiring their 
own teams and laborers which are other- 
wise employed by them in a personal ca- 
pacity. 


Co-operative Creamery vs Shipping Station. 
M. S. J.. NEW YORK. 


Not many years ago the co-operative 
creamery was an unknown thing, but to- 
day it stands out pre-eminent as a neces- 
sary adjunct to the farming elasses. The 
co-operative creamery has been heralded 
into the halls of milkdom by the people at 
large. It has come to stay. The organi- 
zation of the farmers cannot be accom- 
plished, in my opinion, without the erec- 
tion of co-operative creameries. The milk 
shipping station is in all respects an en- 
emy to the farmer. It is usually controlled 
and owned by the city milkman. When 
there is a shortage in milk in the city he 
reaches out to his station and runs in by 
next train his desired number of cans. If 
he had not owned the shipping station he 
would have had to purchase his milk of 
the wholesale man at a high price. 

This is demonstrating only a small .part 
of the ill results of the shipping station. 
Fellow farmers and friends, I am writing 
these lines from personal observation. I 
am a creamery man myself. I know that 
the shipping station is a detriment to the 
farmers of the country, and great money 
maker to the city milkman, who is con- 
tinually plaving every card to defraud and 
hoodwink the farmer on every hand. Che- 
mung has had some little experience in the 
milk business itself, and it is hopeful that 
it will prove wise and beneficial to them. 

In December, 1898, a meeting of the farm- 
ers within a radius of several miles about 
Chemung was called for the purpose of 
discussing pro and con the feasibility of 
subscribing stock and erecting a co-opera- 
tive creamery. A large number of pro- 
gressive farmers were present and a vote 
in the affirmative was taken to build a 
co-operative creamery. It was built, fully 


be- 
try 


equipped and ready to run, Feb 1, 1899. 
About 15,000 pounds of milk were received 
daily and the outlook was bright and en- 
couraging. The capital stock of the com- 
pany was $4000, and the first year a divi- 
dend of 11% could have been declared, but 
certain ringers got together and decided 
that it would be better to declare a divi- 
dend of 6%. Fellow farmers, when 
you decide to erect a co-operative cream- 
ery, above all let its officers and laymen 
be like the coffin in the hearse—strictly 
in it. 


A Living from Nine Acres. 


Rev E. P. Powell, farmer, journalist and 
minister, spends his spare time farming a 
piece of nine acres in Oneida Co, N Y. Much 
of the land is given up to ornamental trees 
and plants, there being a half mile of 
hedges. There are many fruit trees and 
bushes, as he takes much delight in test- 
ing new fruits. He sells about 100 bus red 
raspberries, 50 bus currants, besides ap- 
ples, pears and other fruits each year. As 
the fruit is closely graded and sold only 
to private customers, he gets the highest 
figures, and in this way takes in about $1000 


REV E. P. POWELL OF NEW YORK. 


a year in gross receipts, besides which he 
has an abundance of the best fruits and 
vegetables to eat, and no rent to pay. 

Intensive farming is practiced, and no 
manures are used except such as are com- 
posted. Two horses and a cow are kept. 
The boys are brought up to love farming 
and have a laboratory of their own for 
studying plants, insects and other farm 
problems. Mr Powell, who is the author 
of our new book, Hedges, Windbreaks, etc, 
is a frequent contributor to American Ag- 
riculturist, as well as to other agricultural 
and religious papers. He is a member of 
the central New York farmers’ club, Clin- 
ton rural art society, and is or has been a 
member of the St Louis farmers’ club, Mis- 
souri horticultural society, Chicago acad- 
emy of science, Michigan horticultural so- 
ciety, American horticultural society and 
others. 


Electrics for Garden Truck—It has al- 
Ways seemed to me that it would be a 
great benefit to the farmers, especially 
those who are 20 to 30 miles from a great 
center, if freight could be hauled by elec- 
tric street railways. I should think that 
street railways might haul the garden 
truck, milk, etc, to the markets between 
midnight and dawn at merely nominal 
rates. As a compensation for allowing 
them for so doing they could pay a very 
handsome percentege of the receipts to the 
state to go to build highways or some- 
thing of that sort. This would come back 
to the farmer in two ways, getting his 
stuff hauled cheap and also promoting 
good roads. What I really would like to 
see would be to have the state own these 
street railways, and operate them. They 
could be of vastly more benefit even than 
they are now.—[Charles M. Cox, Suffolk 
County, Mass. 

















PENNSYLVANIA. 


Rays Hill, Bedford Co, Dec 31—The fall 
was too dry for winter grain, consequently 
grain is backward. Snow has been on the 
ground for several weeks, making the roads 
icy. Wheat is 78 to 80c p bu, rye 60c, buck- 
wheat 55c, potatoes 60 to 70c. Large quan- 
tities of apples were shipped this fall. Some 
corn still remains in field to be husked. 
Hay brings $8 to 12 p ton. 

Amity, Erie Co, Dec 30—Real estate is 
changing hands, and public sales are fre- 
quent. Swedes are buying out Americans 
and there will soon be quite a Swedish col- 
ony. The two nearest granges, Phillipsville 
and Wattsburg, were represented at the 
state grange at Johnstown last week. Prices 
of potatoes are 75c p bu, butter 25c. There 
was very little fall plowing done. 


Burgettstown, Washington Co, Dec 30— 
Late fall and early winter gave fine weath- 
er for farm work, and farmers are well pre- 
pared for winter. Corn about all gathered 
and is a fair crop, early planted being much 
the better. Considerable corn was late 
planted on account of wet weather. Wheat 
is looking well and has been favored dur- 
ing the cold weather with four to five 
inches of snow. Stock is doing well and 
all farm products are commanding good 
prices. All considered, the farmer has no 
reason to complain. Dairymen are not pro- 

FOR SALE.—Grand View Farm, 
NOTICE. ae 1834 acres, large brick 
< 


house, new barn, etc. Situated two miles from West 

Chester, Pa., the county seat of Chester Co. A very de- 

arene property. Price, $4500. For perescuions, address 
1.A. SPEAKMAN, Embreeville, Pa 


Corn Shellers. 


We ask attention to our 
Corn Shellers with im- 











proved Separators. Will 
shell the largest or 
smallest ears of corn 
without clogging. 
Send for circulars, 
—THE— 


BELCHER & TAYLOR 
AG’L TOOL CO., 


Box 120.Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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‘sil. PETALUMA INCUBATOR 


fs absolutely y patos applicas 
Re ane & istribation of heat and nd moisture, re 





ation. For 564 to eggs. WE PAY 
EIGHT PANYWHERE intheU.8. Handsome catalog free, 
etaluma Incubator Co., Box ¢ Petaluma, Cal. 


“ICE 


%sso essential during 
the Summer, that no one 
shoul 





d be without it. 
DORSCH Double Row 
ICE PLOW cuts faster, easi- 
er, and with less expense than any 
other plow made. Cuts any size cake and 
depth, Pays for itself in two days, For Eastern States we ship 
direct from Albany, N.Y. Ask for catalogue and prices. 


JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 222 Wells St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Also ice tools. 


Ice Plows Bivvie vicoaye 
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ducing their usual amount of milk;’as milk ure -between buyers and growers, buyers. will increase rapidly - withia- good market. 
is not bringing a price in proportion to the taking 50 lbs for a bushel and using bas- Milch cows bring from 40 to 50, pork 7.25 to 

































































high price of grain. kets for measuring, refusing to use a %=bu 7.50 p 100 Ibs and sheep 3 to 3.56 each. The 

a3 ‘ : measure, Growers claim that this is ‘to failure of the apple crop makes a decided 

Buffalo, Union Co, Dec 31—Feeding stock their disadvantage. Most of the apples difference in receipts of the farmers. Many 

began three weeks earliér than usual on ac- have been sold in bulk and loaded on cars. farmers have bought apples for their own 

count of cold, rough weather. tough feed in bins. There have been disputes at vars use. F. M.. Wooster is the only grower 

needs to be fed carefully to make it last. about the measure, the buyers believing who has apples of hiseown raising stored. 
‘ . 


Mill feeds have advanced with corn and that when the growers hauled their fruit He has 350 bbls of Ben Davis. 

oats. Turkeys 10c, chickens 7%e, calves to the car they would not haul it away 

5e 1 w, pork 714c, beef 6c by side, butter 22c, again. There are very few apples that will Lafayette, Onondaga Co, Dec 31—Some 

wheat 75c, corn about 70c, oats 50c, clover weigh 50 lbs p bu. The York Imperial and cabbage unharveste sna Sand a 
seed $6.50 p bu. Farmers are trying to get Janet are the only ones to my knowledge, early old nate peo igen 9 5 a ae 

rid of beeves and fat hogs as rapidly as while most of the others will not run 45 lbs J. P. Abbott is using a husker and shred- @ 


possible, and shotes are slow. of sale now. to the bu.. The Ben Davis will not run over der for some farmers. Shredded i 

Horses and cows not much in demand at 42 Ibs. Bedford Co is destined to be an ap- der gave good satisfaction last ergs Bore 

present. a ten district in a few years, as soil toes are advancing in price in Syracuse 
and climate are suitable for growing ap- : has bee f 

Bartos, Berks Co, Dec 31—A farmers’ in-  ples.—[W. C. L. — Milk been advanced to 6c p qt. 

stitute will be held at Boyertown Feb 24-25. —_— Freehold, Greene Co, Dec” 30—Produce 

Horse dealers are arriving with young im : 

western horses and are disposing of them NEW YORK. brings goose ptices. At @ recent auction 


prices of stock, tools, wheat, hay and corn 





Alpen nag graye mem cae Fen : Were very high. Horses ‘sold. espectally 
Fe s é as } , New Berlin, Chenango Co, Dec 30—The well. Potatoes appear to have escaped rot 


many dairies only producing half the usual : id $1.45 100 ¢ j 
amount. Poultry is in demand and better condensery pal 49 Dp 0 for Oct : po 
prices are realized than a year ago. Milk is some 10,000 lbs below last year’s about isc. Buckwheat is the only grain 

output at this time. All kinds of grain Which has not gone up out of the reacii'of* 


New Castle Lawrence Co, Dec 30—Little on the advance. A half-dozen houses are feed buyers. 


milk, here. Crop was short here. Price runs 


timber is left standing here, most of it hav- being built within the town limits. Dairy a 30 
ing been converted into lumber by steam stock is in fine condition. Good horses z Candor, Tioga Co, Dec Potatoes were 
sawmills. Business in the city of New find a ready sale at from $100 to 200 each. 2 fair crop but rotted some. Many sold 2 


Castle is excellent, the mills working with Potatoes bring in local trade 75c p bu, corn from the fi¢id. Milk and eggs scarce and 

full force and wages being good. This 80c, oats 50c, butter 25c, cheese 13c, beef 6c, high. Milk brings $1.40 per 100 lbs. Hay a 
makes a splendid market for country prod- pork 8c. Some fine flocks of turkeys were arse crop; best brings 10 per ton. Buck- 

ucts. Good fertile land with buildings can. raised this year by Sylvester Medbery and Wheat a good crop. s 
be bought in the vicinity for $50 p acre. A Fred Matterson, and are being readily 

few farms are offered for rent. Good farm taken by townsmen at 10 to 12c lw. Farm- Athens, Greene Co, Dec 30—Winter set 
help is difficult to obtain and commands ers will raise and keep more hogs and poul- in with ground the driest in years. Rye 
high wages. Girls for housework get 1.50 try, with a few sheep, in the coming season looking well for this time of year. Ground 
p week in the country. The whole valley and save a big meat bill and have a much frozen with very little fall plowing done. 
through here is rapidly filling up with better living. Eggs are scarce at 30c p doz. The town voted $1000 for good roads at 


manufacturing towns, and if farmers could ‘ z last election and also that road taxes 
obtain more and better help, there is no Clifton Park, Saratoga Co, Dec 31— should be paid by the regular tax system. 
reason why agri should not pay through Farmers have made good use of sledding by Feed quite sca’ + and cows low. 
here.—[{J. C. M. J. drawing-hay, straw, wood and lumber. . ; ¥ 
Bedford, Bedford Co, Dec 30—F sin Cows are $40 to 60 p head, light pork 8 per Kiantone, Chautauqua Co, Dee 30—Corn 
raat es oe eee 100 Ibs, heavy pork 7c, potatoes 2.50 to 3p was the best crop farmers had the past 
northern sections were very late in getting bbl, apples 3 to 5, according to the quality, season. Not very much fall plowing done 
corn husked, some having just finished. corn 70c p bu, oats 48 to 55c. Oats and onaccount of dfy weather. Winter wheat 
Wheat is only about two-thirds of a crop corn were very light crops in this vicinity. looking well, but not much sown. Milk very 


and price at county seat 75c p bu. Corn w, C. Filkins of this place has rented the scarce and peddlers have hard work to sup- 
three-fourths of a crop and price 55c. Oats G, F. Best. farm between Clifton Park ply customers. Prices recently raised to €c 


almost - ee ee —_ full and Ushers Station. p qt retail, and 3c to farmers at the door. 
crop, and price 50c p bu. e apple crop “ 2 . 
has been about one-third of a crop. They Ontario, Wayne Co, Dec 30—Crops gen- Penn Yan, Yates Co, Dec 30—The grape 


started to sell here in the fall at 50c p bu’ erally have been disappointing in quantity, crop was not up to the average in quantity 
and have gone up to $1. There are several but prices are good; corn 75c, oats 48c, wheat but prices have been good. Much cabbage 
cars of apples here yet in the hands of 85c, red beans $1.80, marrow 1.85, medium was frozen during an early cold snap. 
growers. Dr L. H. Gump has 4000 bus of 1.60 p bu. Cabbages are selling at 7 p ton Beets only about 75% of an average crop. 
York Imperials. There has been consider- for Danish.. Raising cabbage is a new in- Potatoes are selling at T5e p bu; some are 
able dissatisfaction here about the meas- dustry in this section, but from appearances. holding for $1. 











THE GOOD GARDEN 


presumes good a ra i and good cultivation. The best, safest and surest way to 
secure these results is from the use of the ‘‘PLanet Jr” No. 4 Combined Hill and 
Drill Seeder, Single Wheel Hoe, Cultivator and Plow. The hopper holds two 
quarts of seed and will sow any garden seed in continuous rows, or drop it in hills, 
at five different distances. The index is tested and accurate, and the drill will in 
every case sow the amount of seed desired. Simply lifting the handles throws 


it outof gear. When ready to cultivate take off seed box and put on tool frame and 
it is ready for cultivating between or astride the rows, hilling Ops ONS etc. No 


tool has ever been made to equal it for the home, gardener or small farmer. 

Write at once for our new 1902 catalogue. It tells all about ‘’Pranet Jr.”’ Seed Drills, Wheel Hi 
Horse Hoes, Cultivators, Two-Horse Cultivators, Sugar Beet Seeders and Cultivators, etc. Hundreds 
thousands of these Catalogues now printed and ready for si SETI A We mail a copy free- 

S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box1107 E, P PA, 
Two Gold Medals at Paris Exposition; Highest Award, 














LARGEST HOG IN THE WORLD 


BS. called “Old Tom” was raised in Minnesota and was exhibi Minnesote State Fois tn 100%. 
WEIGHT 1621 Eee. ee ae or ee ee Rae cae nce tees ie 


over 500,000 Farmers. id. on a Spot Cash Guarantee to Refund Your Money im any case of failure 

Dealers. I¢ will make you extra money in Growing, Fattening or Milki: ned Owing to its ae ing ont and Toulating 

tonic effects it Cures or Prevents Disease. It is a safe —— ro y= eS sized feeds 

in connection with the regular grain. It Fattens Stock in 80 less —. Scones tad 

Assimilation. In this way it saves a _—— pone ~ os a The ones “ NAL STOCK Foo! ——_ 
3 FEEDS ONE T.-“p our deal: doe‘it aud refuse ny of the many subsites or tn 

It always pays to feed the best. ot an TERNATI ONAL STOCK FOOD” is endorsed by over 100 leading Farm 


A $3000.00 STOCK BOOK FREE 


MAILED TO EVERY READER OF — Soper cn engi te 
of Ho: Cc 8 etc., and 
Mererenoe Contains 1 183 83 Large | Catered  Engravings Horses, attle, 8 Hoge, Poultry, ofthis 
will save you Hendeeas a Dollars. Gi oo Scoccipiien and history of the Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs wuirestey. 
THIS BOOK FREE, Postage Prepaid, if You Write Us a Postal Card and Answer 3 Questions: 
ist— = stock 8rd—D) “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” for H , © Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Cal Lambs or Pigs. 
The Eater Sete Pence win at es et te be have s pens yee illustrated Book for reference. Fis indsrmation to panama and the book is 1s Absolutely Free. 
We will give you $14.00. worth of sot SINTER ATION AD TIONAL srock FOOD” if Book is not $ exactly as represented. 6a” We Won the Highest Medal at Paris 1900. 
Answer the 8 Questions and {@ Write Us At Once for Book. 


ie World| INTERNATIONAL FOOD CO., 13 FEEDS ror ONE CENT} 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S.A. 
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West Morris, Livingston Co, Jan 1— 
Farmers have finished threshing beans, 
with best crop in years, marrows yielding 
from 15 to 20 bus. Oats worth 50c, potatoes 
80c and scarce at that on account of rot. 
Stock went to barn in good _ condition. 
Milch cows scarce and bring from $40 to 
45, hay 9 to 11. Quite a number of farmers 
tried raising sugar beets this summer and 
think it did not pay them in this section 
on account of the cost of labor. 


The State Fruit Growers’ Association 
will meet at Syracuse Jan 8-9. A good pro- 
gram has been arranged. Among the top- 
ics and speakers will be the following: 
Growing and handling apples for export, 
Hon George T. Powell; Kinks in market- 
ing, Hon J. H. Hale, South Glastonbury, 
Ct; Practical demonstration of fumigation 
with tents, etc, Prof Victor H. Lowe, M 38; 
Developing the home market, H. W. Oolling- 
wood; Controlling the San Jose scale with 
soaps, oils, gas and natural enemies, Prof 
W. G. Johnson, associate editor American 
Agriculturist; Developing the foreign mar- 
kets, Prof W. A. Taylor; The menace of the 
arid lands, Gilbert M. Tucker. The ques- 
tion box will be open to all. All who are 
interested in fruit culture are urged to at- 
tend. 


Poultenev. Steuben Co, Jan 1—The un- 
usual cold weather after Nov 10 put a stop 
to plowing, and very little has been done. 
Some corn is still out. The crop averages 
well. Not much stock being fed. Sheep 
and lambs are in better demand. Hogs 
scarce and high. Cows in demand for east- 
ern market and worth $25 to 35. Beans, po- 
tatoes and hay nearly all marketed. Farm- 
ers generally feel well satisfied with results. 
Farm auctions very few. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Jan 1—E. Dar- 
row has bought a small place west of the 
village of Stillwater. Mr Quimby is com- 
ing to occupy the Conaughty farm. Mr 
Crandall has leased the farm at Bemis 
Hights occupied last year by Mr Bradt. Mr 
Monger disposed of his boatload of apples 
and potatoes, which were icebound in the 
canal, in Troy. While state taxes are lower 
than they have been for years, town taxes 
are higher. Not for many years have farm- 
ers in this section been as cheerful and 
hopeful as they are at present. Prices for 
all produce are good and the demand is 
strong and healthy. Apples are $3 p bbl 
and scarce. Potatoes are wintering better 
than anticipated and bringing readily 2.50 
to 2.75 p bbl. Turkeys 12 to l4c p Ib 1 w. 
R. Britton is rebuilding his barn which was 
destroyed by fire. 


Pittstown, Rensselaer Co, Jan 1—Corn 
nearly all husked. Some have used husk- 
ers and shredders and these have given good 
satisfaction, as the fodder is in much bet- 
ter condition for feeding. Threshing nearly 
all done, with a good yield of rye. Oats 
very poor. There was little fall plowing 
done. But a few potatoes being sold. Those 
who did not sell their lambs are feeding for 
the spring market. Jonathan Norton ras 
bought a portable gasoline engine. He has 
a corn husker, threshing machine and grist 
mill. New milch cows are scarce and high. 


Java, Wyoming Co, Jan 1—Several hun- 
dred farm teams are at work on the new 
railroad from Java Center to Buffalo; Svc 
per hour for team and driver is paid. The 
road will tap a rich dairy section, which 
can give Buffalo a large supply of milk. 
Those having potatoes are holding. Beans 
are nearly all threshed and mostly in deal- 
ers’ hands. A new bean picker plant has 
been put in at North Java. Shippers have 
secured nearly all the surplus hay at $9 to 
10 p ton. Farmers closing out their surplus 
poultry. Pigs, beef cattle and all grain eat- 
ing stock fit for market on account of high 
prices of grain. Veal very scarce. Cheese 
factories nearly all closed for the winter. 
The butter factory at Java village makes 
butter the year round. 


Huguenot, Orange Co, Jan 1—B. Swart- 
wout raised several acres of sugar beets 
and shipped them to Binghamton. TlPork 
high in price. Corn, potatoes and eggs 
are very high. Apples are.very scarce and 
high. The farmers of this county are be- 
hind the times when it comes to institutes, 
there being few held. 


Afton, Chenango Co, Jan 1—But little 


complaint of abortion or fatal scours. Less 
winter milk being produced than for sev- 
eral years, grain being too high. But little 
: 3 


eall for cows. Hay is being fed largely to 
save grain. Cows seem to be unsatisfied, 
can’t get filled up. Hay is $7 to 8 p ton at 
the barn and will probably reach 10. The 
early cold weather caught lots of cabbage 
unshipped. Many farmers have raised cab- 
bage solely for cattle feeding. G. E. Nich- 
ols put in an acre and fed 20 cows for six 
weeks. They gave as much milk as on 
June pastures. The land is being covered 
more and more by farmers’ telephones, with 
much satisfaction and saving of tiaie. 

Mentz, Cayuga Co, Jan 2—Farmers very 
late in securing the corn crop. Large quan- 
tities were drawn to the barn and husked 
with corn huskers. Several acres of cab- 
bage and sugar beets were not secured un- 
til they had become damaged by frost. Win- 
ter wheat, although sown late, went into 
winter in very good condition. All kinds 
of farm produce bring remunerative prices. 
Four rural delivery routes started from 
Port Byron Jan 1. Potatoes stored in cel- 
lars are keeping well. 


Favor Proposed Oleo Legislation. 


The various bills introduced in congress 
for controlling the oleo traffic are receiving 
careful consideration. The Tawney bill, 
supported by the national dairy union, pro- 
vides for a 10-cent tax on oleo colored in 
imitation of butter, with uncolored free 
from tax; the McCleary bill calls for a tax 
on the latter of 4 cent per pound. Ameri- 
can Agriculturist has been making inquiry 
regarding the attitude of New York con- 
gressmen toward oleo legislation. Here are 
a few replies from Washington, all favora- 
ble to needed protection to dairy interests. 

Replying to your letter of December 10, 
I beg to say that I am heartily in favor of 
the so-called Grout oleo bill.—[George W. 
Ray. 

I cordially supported the Grout bill in 
the last congress and expect to in the pres- 
ent. I haven’t yet read the Sherman bill, 
but will not overlook the interests of the 
farmers, as I understand them, in these or 
in other bills.—[M. E. Driscoll. 

Your favor of the 10th inst, with refer- 
ence to the Tawney oleo bill, at hand. I 
shall be pleased to support this bill, if it 
reaches a status so that I can participate 
in action upon it.—[John K. Stewart. 

With reference to the Tawney oleo bill, 
would say I am in favor of this character 
of legislation, but have not. yet had time 
to read the bill.—[J. S. Sherman. 

With reference to the Tawney oleo bill, 
I can say I am in favor of this sort of leg- 
islation, and shall be pleased to support 
this bill.—[L. W. Emerson. 

Yours in reference to the Sherman and 
Grout bills received. I supported and voted 
for the Grout bill at the last session and 
shall support and vote for both measures 
reported in your letter at this session.—[A. 
S. Tompkins. 

I am in receipt of your favor in relation 
to the Grout oleo bills introduced by Mr 
Tawney and Mr Sherman. I shall be pleased 
to give these measures my careful consid- 
eration, and trust that if they will be of 
benefit to the farmers of our state, they 
may receive the favorable consideration of 
congress.—[C. A. Pugsley. 


Farmers’ Friend—I strongly supported 
the Grout bill in the last congress, not only 
because I represent a great dairy district, 
but because I believe the principle of the 
bill is right. I shall assist to the best of 
my ability in passing the Grout bill intro- 
duced by Mr Tawney in the present ses- 
sion. For the same reasons I shall sup- 
port the Sherman bill to prevent the fraud- 
ulent marking and branding of foods.—[E. 
B. Vreeland. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, Jan 1—No 
icehouses filled yet. Some husking to do. 
Corn is advancing, finding ready sale at 70c 
p bu, rye 60c, wheat 80c, hay $15 p ton, rye 
straw 11.50, pork 74%4c p lb. Many are dry- 
ing up cows on account of feed being high. 
Milk scarce and bringing 4c p qt. 


ONTARIO. 


Potatoes for Ontario—Extensive variety 


tests at the agri college indicate that the 
following are well suited for most parts of 


Ont: Empire State, American Wonder, 
Pearl of Savoy and Rural New Yorker No 2, 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


MARYLAND. 


Farmers’ Institutes have been arranged 
for the ensuing months as follows, town, 
county and date being given: Oakland, 
Garrett, Jan 7-8; Cumberland, Allegany, 
Jan 9-10; Flintstone, Allegany, Jan 11; 
Hagerstown, Washington, Jan 13-14; Gaith- 
ersburg, Montgomery, Jan 15-16; Woods- 
boro, Frederick, 17-18; Middleburg, Carroll, 
Jan 20-21; Monkton, Baltimore, Jan 22-23; 
Ellicott City, Howard, Jan. 24-25; Bel Air, 
Harford, Jan 27-28; Darlington, Harford, 
Jan 29; Rising Sun, Cecil, Jan 30-31. 

Peninsula Horticulturists to Meet—The 


15th annual meeting of the Peninsula hort 
society will be held at Berlin, Jan 8-10. The 
program arranged is an excellent one. 
Among the addresses scheduled are the fol- 
lowing: Apple culture, J. W. Kerr of Den- 
ton; Pears in 1901, W. S. Maxwell of Still 
Pond;.Plums for the peninsula, A. W. Slay- 
maker of Camden; Growing and market- 
ing peaches, Stancliff Hale of Ct and T. B. 
Giles of Seaford; Do peaches pay on the 
peninsula? C. W. Lord of Camden; Nut 
culture, Charles Wright of Seaford; As- 
paragus culture, F. P. Cochran of Galena; 
Tomato growing, Hon E. J. Derrickson of 
Berlin; Tomato marketing, A. W. Sisk of 
Berlin; Potatoes, white and sweet, Gordon 
Jones of Newark and J. J. Rosa of Milford; 
Grapes, C. M. Peters of Wesley and W. T. 
Massey of Smyrna; Small fruits, W. F. Al- 
len of Salisbury; The use of cowpeas, Dr 
A. T. Neale, director of Del exper sta; Fer- 
tilizers for orchards and other fruits, Dr 
H. J. Patterson, director of Md exper sta; 
Insects and insecticides, Prof A. L. Quain- 
tance, state entomologist of Md; Some plant 
diseases, Prof F. D. Chester of Del exper 
sta and Prof J. B. S. Norton of Md exper 
sta; The market handling of Kieffer pears, 
Prof G. H. Powell, assistant pomologist, 
Washington, D C; Some famous orchards, 
illustrated by original lantern slides, Prof 
W. G. Johnson of The American Agricul- 
turist; The relation of structure to the 
treatment of insects, with lantern slides, 
Prof E. D. Sanderson, Del exper sta; Spray- 
ing orchards, Prof W. H. Blodgett, Md ex- 
per sta; Marketing, W. J. Staton of Salis- 
bury and J. Spencer Lapham of Goldsboro; 
Transportation and marketing of perish- 
able products, C. E. Kingston; The prog- 
ress of horticultural education, Prof R. W. 
Silvester, pres of Md agri college, Dr 
George A. Harter, pres of Del college, 
Profs Bishop, Sanderson and others; Flo- 
riculture, Mrs John T. Keas of Berlin, Mrs 
J. W. Killen of Felton and Mrs L. L. Wa- 
ters of Princess Anne; The sanitation of 
country homes, Hon E. J. Derrickson; Or- 
namental planting for country homes, Ed- 
win A. Seidewitz of Baltimore. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 


At Buffalo, cattle market firm and high- 
er. Receipts Monday of this week*100 cars. 
Export and shipping steers quotably 5@6.60 


- p 100 lbs, butchers and native stock strong- 


er at 4@5.50 for fair to choice steers, cows 
1.75@4.40, stockers and feeders in light sup- 
ply and firmer, bulls and oxen strong at 
2.50@4.25. Veal calves steady. Tops sold at 
6.60@6.75, others 6@6.50. Fresh cows scarce 
and firm. Heavy hogs firm at 6.50@6.75, 
mixed and mediums 6.40@6.50, yorkers 5.90@ 
6.20, pigs 5.70@5.85. Sheep stronger, lambs 
about steady. Receipts Monday of this 
week 110 double decks. Best lambs sold at 
6.10@6.20, culls to good mixed sheep 1.75@4, 
wethers 4.25@4.50, yearlings 4.25@5. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


Burpee’s farm annual for 1902, the twen-, 


ty-sixth annual edition of this popular cat- 
alog will be mailed free to any reader of 
this paper who sends his address to W. At- 
lee Burpee & Co, the Philadelphia seeds- 
men. It is a handsome book of 132 pages, 
prepared with unusual care at the firm’s 
famous Fordhook farms, which are so wide- 
Iy known as the largest trial grounds in 
America. Hundreds of illustrations, mostly 
engraved from photographs, also six superb 
vegetables and five of the finest new flow- 
ers, in colors, painted from nature. The 
new “Bull’s Eye System” will be especially 
useful to inexperienced planters, while all 
can rely upon getting upon direct mail 
orders, only the best seeds that can be 
grown. 
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Advancing Agriculture in New York. 





Many agencies have been at work 
through which the condition of the aver- 
age American farmer shows improvement 
the past few years. In New York state 
rural life has become less of a drudgery 
and the up-to-date tiller of the soil rep- 
rcsents a profession requiring as much 
scientific and technical training as_ that 
of any other calling. The three factors 
that have been silently at work bettering 
the conditions of farm life are the farm- 
ers’ institutes, state experiment: station 
and the college of agriculture and experi- 
ment station at Cornell university. The 
influence these institutions are having upon 
the farmers of this state for their improve- 
ment cannot be estimated in dollars and 
cents. The development of the agricultural 
resources is far from complete and _ the 
indications point to greater activity among 
farmers for the betterment of their wel- 
fare than ever before. The state grange 
with a membership of about 65,000 up-to- 
date farmers is doing a splendid work and 
their influence is felt more and more each 
year. The methods of co-operation fol- 
lowed. by this organization and the sys- 
tems inaugurated to assist its patrons in 
bettering their condition along economic 
and educational lines are admirable. 

The work being conducted in behalf of 
farmers at the state experiment station 
at Geneva and the college of agriculture at 
Cornell should not-be overlooked. - Farmers 
should see to it that their representatives 
at Albany are thoroughly posted as to the 
needs of these institutions and insist upon 
proper recognition and support. Not one 
cent of the money received from the na- 
tional government given annually to the 
college of agriculture can be used for 
building purposes. The same may be said 
of the money received from the govern- 
ment known as the Hatch fund for exper- 
imental purposes. Nothing should stand 
in the way of these institutions so far 
as necessary funds for building and equip- 
ment are required for carrying on experi- 
mental and educational work. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that the state should sup- 
plement these funds with other appropria- 
tions in keeping with its agricultural in- 
terests. 


LIVE QUESTION BEFORE FARMERS, 


The college of agriculture invites the 
youth of the farm to take advantage of the 
courses of instruction given at the univer- 
sity. It is a painful fact, however, to note 
that for lack of buildings and equipment 
many New York farmers’ boys have been 
turned away from the college this year. 
Some of these have sought instruction and 
entered institutions in other states, where 
they have found sufficient accommodations 
for them. As noted in these columns a 
few weeks ago, there are over 30 young 
men at present seeking admission to the 
dairy department of the college of agricul- 
ture. The building and equipment provid- 
ed by the state accommodates only 50 stu- 
dents. With the demand from farmers for 
instruction along dairy lines, and the fact 
that New York is primarily a cheese-pro- 
ducing state, having made in 1900 nearly 
127 million pounds and about 40 million 
pounds of butter, this department should 
be made one of the very first in this coun- 
try, if not the best in the world, where 
training and instruction can be gotten in 
cheese and butter making and in dairy and 
animal husbandry. 

Another important line of work being 
conducted by the college of agriculture, to 
meet the needs of those who cannot’ come 
to the university, is the department of uni- 
versity extension. Through this the col- 
lege goes to the farmer and instructs him 
at his home. It helps him in the field and 
the work has become very popular. The 
course for farmers is made up of 18 les- 
sons divided into three series, touching 
upon the soil and the plant, cattle feed- 
ing problems and the principles of orchard- 
ing. In it are enrolled over 30,000 farmers 
and the list is growing rapidly. Over 60 
clubs have been organized for,.the purpose 
of studying the lessons laid down in this 
course. Co-operative experiments are car- 
ried on during the summer and thus the 
farmer becomes an investigator. The read- 
ing course for farmers’ wives has upon its 
list nearly 10,000 names. The lessons cover 
the following topics: Saving steps, home 
sanitation, how to save energy, farmers’ 
diet, farmers’ kitchen garden. There is 
much enthusiasm among women in. this 
work and it is destined to be a great fac- 
tor in making farm life more popular and 
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desirable, There are upon the roll about 1500 
teachers, to whom subjeets and sugges- 
tions are given relative to the introduction 
of nature studies in rural and city schools. 
There are also 1700 clubs representing 30,000 
children banded together as junior natu- 
ralists. The direct benefit to agriculture 
from this line of work cannot be estimated 
now, but will show its beneficial effects 
upon coming generations. Last season co- 
operative experiments with potatoes, wheat 
and fertilizers were carried on. Experi- 
ments were also conducted to determine 
the most suitable plants for orchard cover 
crops, and were made possible by the in- 
telligent co-operation of over 300 farmers 
and fruit growers. 
INSTRUCTION FOR THE FARMER. 

In addition to the foregoing the follow- 
ing courses are offered at the college of 
agriculture and they are all arranged pri- 
marily for the improvement of the farm- 
er’s position and open to both men and 
women. A winter course in general agri- 
culture and horticulture, beginning the first 
week of January and continuing 11 weeks, 
is open and free to residents of the state. 
The winter course in dairying, especially 
for factory workers, is limited to 50 stu- 
dents, because there are not accommoda- 
tions for more. A special two-year course 
in agriculture and horticulture is given to 
those who cannot spend four years at col- 
lege. The four-year course covers the 
broad field of general and technical agri- 
culture, whjle the postgraduate courses are 
offered to those who wish to specialize in 
definite directions. The graduate course at 
the college has been very popular and ad- 
vanced students from our most progres- 
sive agricultural states have sought in- 
struction at Cornell. 

Farmers are more eager for information 
than ever before. Their wishes should be 
gratified so far as the state is concerned 
in necessary building and equipment for 
carrying on this educational campaign. 
There are. many matters to come before 
the legislators in Albany this winter, but 
no measures will be of greater interest 
than those touching the educational side 
of farm life. There is much interest shown 
over the state in these matters and the 
farmers of Cattaraugus and Oswego coun- 
ties at recent meetings declared themselves 
in favor of more liberal state appropria- 
tions for the various departments furnish- 
ing instruction for them. They contend 
that the boys and girls of the farm should 
not be crowded out of an institution for 
lack of building and equipment where in- 
struction in agriculture is given. 

At the suggestion of American Agricul- 
turist some weeks ago a committee repre- 
senting the various agricultural interests 
of this state has been formed as follows: 
E. B: Norris, master of state grange; F. 
E. Dawley, director farmers’ institutes; Dr 
W. H. Jordan, director state experiment 
station; Milo H. Olin, president state breed- 
ers’ association; Dr F. M. Hexamer, presi- 
dent American Institute farmers’ club; D. 
P. Witter, president dairymen’s association; 
Cc. M. Hooker, western New York horti- 
cultural association; N. L. Britton, presi- 
dent New York horticultural society; J. G. 
Sclfurman, president Cornell university; 
George T. Powell, president eastern New 
York horticultural society: Prof I. P. Rob- 
erts, dean college of agriculture; Charles 
A. Wieting, commissioner of agriculture; 
L. T. Yeomans, president New York fruit 
growers’ association: William C. Barry, 
nurserymen’s§ association. Prof W. G. 
Johnson of American Agriculturist is act- 
ing secretary of this committee and any 
inquiries should be referred to him. Other 
editors representing tke agricultural press 
of the state have been asked to co-operate 
and meet with the committee. In all prob- 
ability the first meeting will be held in 
Albany the second week in January. At 
that time the leading questions confront- 


ing the farmers of New York, on which 
national and state legislation is needed, 
will be discussed. 


Dealers Will Grant No Advance. 


J. H. MILLER, SEC PHILA MILK EXCHANGE. 





The producers belonging to the Philadel- 
phia milk shippers’ union have been rest- 
less for some time. thinking they should 
have more money for their milk, quoting 
high prices paid on platform for extra milk, 
high prices paid for feed, cost of labor, etc. 
On December 12 they asked, through their 
executive committee, for a meeting with 
a committee of the board of managers of 
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the Philadelphia milk exchange, with a 
view cf making a higher price on and af- 
ter ecember 16. At the meeting the deal- 
crs contended that it was unwise and un- 
fair to them to demand a higher price in 
the middle of the month, as many had con- 
tracts calling for a fixed price from month 
to month. 

The matter was finally settled by allow- 
ing the price, 4 cents, to remain as it was 
and to meet December 27 in a joint confer- 
ence. The meeting was held, but on ac- 
count of the changed cundition of the milk 
market, and to the fact that trade falls 
off in January, and supply, owing to fresh 
cows, increases, the board of managers 
deemed it inadvisable to make a change of 
price on January 1. Dealers contended 
that a 44%-cent price would stimulate pro- 
duction to such an extent that the mar- 
ket would soon be in an abnormal condi- 
tion and prices would soon be demoralized, 

The two committees could not agree, so 
the matter was presentéd to the milk ex- 
change at a meeting held December 28. 
The question was fully discussed, but it was 
decided that no increased price should be 
paid, which was communicated to _ the 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the producers’ union, 

A resolution was unanimously adopted 
that if the producers would accept 4 cents 
frém January 1, the exchange would make 
an earnest effort to maintain a 4-cent price 
until June 1, claiming that the farmers 
would be better able to recoup in that way 
than by going into a conflict which would 
be costly to both and demoralize existing 
satisfactory conditions. The market hag 
recovered from the chaotic condition in 
which it was left after the conflict in 1892 
and the relations between the producers 
and dealers in this market for the past two 
years have been very harmonious. We 
deprecate any action which would tend to 
destroy the same. 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains at 3%c p qt, and surplus on railroad 
platforms sold at an average of $1.70 p can 
of 40 qts. , 

The last Wednesday in Dec being Christ- 
mas day, the milk exchange did not hold 
its usual monthly meeting. There wag 
some talk among leading directors, how- 
ever, of getting together around the first 
of the new year, when a change would 
rrobably be made in the present price, 
These dealers point out that the supply is 
inercasine, 4nd the falling off in the de. 
mand has caused a surplus. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-q} 
cans, including bottled milk, at the vartoug 
distributing points in and near the city for 
the week ending Dec 28, were as follows: 











. ’ J 
Fina Cream a nee 
he Res Ove eme 26,235 1,092 —_ 
WOM. BORE. 5.05% s-000 0% 12,153 529 66 
ES ER A SO oo 29,683 2,282 oe 
Lackawanna «......... 29,900 625 a 
N Y Cent (long haul). 26,500 1,110 — 
N Y Cent (Harlem)... 11,670 110 — 
Susquehanna ......... 12,417 363 a 
Lehigh Valley......... 13,310 415 — 
Homer Ramsdell line. 4,620 165 _— 
eof ge eee 6,718 — — 
Other sources.........- 4,300 120 a 
Total receipts........ 177,581 6,811 66 
Daily average........ 25,370 973 9 
Last week............175,515 6,227 210 
Oo | er Ny 4,757 1,171 


At Philadelphia, there was a scarcity 
from the middle of Nov up to and includ- 
ing Dec 24. Between Dec 15-21, several rail- 
roads were tied up by reason of floods in 
N Y and Pa, and much of the milk from 
this section either failed to come in or was 
not on time. On Dec 25 the demand began 
to fall off and the supply increased so 
much that surplus milk brought barely 34c 
p qt on the platform. The dealers look for 
a continuation of this condition for at least 
a week or 10 days, unless weather condi- 
tions should materially change or should 
again tie up matters. 


Milk Notes. 

The election of officers for 1902 of the 
Philadelphia milk exchange include the fol- 
lowing: Pres, J. L. Jones; treas, Henry 
Dolfinger, with Sec Joseph H. Miller, re- 
elected. 

In June, 1898, the price of milk, as named 
by the N Y milk exchange, was 1%c p at, 
the lowest on record in 30 years. To-day 
it is 3%c. 
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Wrapper Cigar Leaf Under Cheesecloth. 


DR E. H. JENKINS; CT EXPER STA. 





This year we had practically one acre un- 
Ger cheesecloth. The rows were 3% feet 
apart and plants 14 inches, giving about 
11,290 plants to the acre—nearly 3000 more 
per acre than with our usual planting. 

The cost of the covering was as follows, 
the material being bought at the nearest 
lumber yard: Cheesecloth for an acre cost 
$162.94, to put it on $12.45, lath used in fas- 
tening the cloth $13.17, framework, includ- 
ing wire, lath, nails and labor cost $304.95, 
of which there should be charged to the 
crop 20%, a liberal estimate, assuming that 
the whole will be abandoned in five years, 
$61; total cost, $249.56. Our especial outlay 
at planting time was about $495 p acre, of 
which about one-half should be charged 
to the first crop, the remainder to invest- 
ment, subject to annual deterioration of 
20 per cent. 

To the above must be added the expense 
of setting 3000 extra plants to the acre, and 
the extra cost of setting by hand, for ma- 
chine planting under shace and at 14 inches 
distance was not practicable. These items 
I cannot closely estimate. The cost of fer- 
tilizers and of cultivation is the same un- 
der shade and outside; the cost of shaping 
the tand is a little greater under the shadé. 
I do not think the cost of picking the 
leaves, bringing them to the barn and hang- 
ing them, after stringing, is any greater 
than that of cutting, teaming and hanging 
the plants harvested in the usual way. The 
plants from an acre of tobacco weigh, as 
carried in, 18,500 pounds, of which 9500 
pounds, or 4% tons, are stalks. But when 
the leaves are picked these 4% tons of 
stalks stay in the field instead of being 
carefully handled and lifted into place in 
the barn. 

Only about a fifth of our tobacco was 
primed, the rest being cured in the stalk. 
The work was done by incompetent child 
labor, as it did not pay, with so little to 
be done, to make effort to get effective la- 
bor. With 22 leaves to the plant and 40 
leaves to a lath there would be required 
6200 lath to the acre. At the rate paid to 
effective labor at Tariffville, Ct, viz, 20 cents 
for stringing 25 lath, the approximate ex- 
pense of stringing would have been $49.80 
per acre. The prices named would give the 
girls wages of from $1.35 to $2 per day. 

Where there is a considerable acreage of 
tobacco, as there was at Tariffville, and 
the harvesting lasts over a period of five or 
six weeks, two lots of tobacco can be cured 
in the same barn, the first harvesting be- 
ing cured and taken down by the time the 
last harvesting is ready to go in. When 
it is time to take down and strip, the ad- 
vantage is very greatly with the primed 
leaf. The string can be cut at each end, 
wound around the butts, thus making a 
hand of it, and put in bundles, or the leaves 
can be drawn from the string and bundled 
loose. Stripping and bundling can be done 
much more quickly, easily and neatly when 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





A Prominent Writer on agricultural sub- 
jects, who is also a practical farmer, says 
of the Acme Pulverizing Harrow: “This 
harrow is really all that a harrow should 
be. It pulverizes the soil as deeply as the 
seed and the growing crop require; it turns 
and mixes it so that the plowed ground is 
made of even quality in every part, not 
a particle of the surface is left unworked: 
it rides over plowed sod, presses it down 
and compacts it firmly, and covers it with 
fine, mellow soil; it acts in the same man- 
ner upon stony soil; for if the farmer will 
only turn the stones into the furrows as he 
plows, it will leave a smooth, mellow sur- 
face over them without disturbing any of 
them. It works over manure that has been 
plowed in, and mixes the soil with it with- 
out tearing it out and leaving it upon the 
surface; weedy stubble plowed in is left 
covered, where it quickly rots and makes 
plant food. It does excellent work upon 
corn stubble, loosening the surface and lev- 
eling the ridges. It works eqtally well up- 
on light, sandy soils, and upon heavy, hard 
clays, which it breaks up and mellows, 
crushing the cleds and ieveling the sur- 
face, and leaving it in the very best condi- 
tion.”” The Acme will be sent to any re- 
sponsible farmer on trial, to be returned 
at the expense of the manufacturers if not 
entirely satisfactory. (See advertisement 
on another page.) 














TOBACCO. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
| L_ CIRCUATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


on. 





were 


DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs and lve stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetabies, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to sell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue. of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT’ will not be ac- 
cepted at the’ above rate, but will be charged at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page, 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


ress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.) 
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EGGS AND POULTRY. 


POULTRY paper, illustrated, 20 pages, 25 cents per 

year. Four mouths’ tnmal 10 cents. Sample free. t4- 
age —— poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
ook alon 10 cents. Catalog of poultry becoks free, 
POULTRY. "ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N » A 





400 BARRED Plymouth Rocks, winners at the great 
Canton, Cleveland and Pittsburg’ shows; large size, cor- 
rect shape and at America’s best ill cat for 2c 
stamp. E. 8. RABLE, Poultry Judge, Canton, O. 
Mention this fe... 





RIVER VIEW Poultry Yards, Cooperstown, N Y. Buff 
Plymouth Rocks, Khode Island Keds, White Leghorns, 
White Crested Black and Buff Laced Polish, Red Pyle 
i x ane Red Bantams, cockerels, pullets and hens 
or sale. 





Plymouth 
geese, 
FARM, 


White Wyandots, 
Leghorns, turkeys, 
PINE TREE 


CHOICE stock for sale. 
Rocks, Brahmas, Cociins, 
ducks and guineas. Catalog free. 
Box M, Jamesburg, N J. 





90 “9 VARIETIES poultry, eggs, pigeons and hares. In- 
cubator eggs $10 per 1000. Always choice stock to offer. 





Catalogue and description, 60-page book, l0c. J. A. B ER- 
GEY, Telford, Pa. 

Wa ANT aes? Ses -_, on produce them; nothing 
better; ; discount for quantity. 


$1. 
KNOW LES- LOMBARD CO, Guilford, Ct. 


WHITE HOLLAND turkeys, 
rr prices reasonable if sold _ soon, 
LIAMS, Bushnell, _ Ashtabula Co. VU 
RHODE ISLAND REDS—High colored; 
ractical highly bred cockerels, $1. Trios, $3 
‘ISKE, Durham, Ct. 


BARRED and Buff Rocks and Rose Comb Brown Leg- 
horns, E. E. THOMPSON, White Cottage, oO. 


BARRED Plymouth Rock cockerels, good ones cheap. 
B. H. ACKLEY, Spring Hill, Pa. 


BROWN Leghorns, 
BROS, London, Pa. 


~ MAMMOTH Bronze turkeys for sale. FRANK SMITH, 
Lowell, N ¥. 





a few fine 


large strain, 
WIL- 


MRS L. J. 








farm raised, 


to $5. a. 

















Barred Rocks, cheap. NELSON 




















ROUP, ROUP—We can cure it. BURT BROS, ~ Mel- 
rose, OU. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

WANTED —An agent in every township to sell our horse, 
cattle, poultry powder and _ disinfectant. Go ——- 
and steady employment to right parties. All goods gua: 
anteed. Address WARNER & KADERLY, | Phila 
delphia, 0. 

awe o**, $22 a week and expenses to 


with 
introduce Poultry Compound, INTERN A- 
TIONAL MFG CO, Parsons, Kan, 


WE PAY $20 a week and expenses to me 
to mtroduce our ons, Kan. Compound. JAV ELLE. MG 
an. 











CO, dept 18, Jarsons 
WANTED—Agents to sell on commission house 
hold article of yy utility. S. R. DIVINE % SON, 


Loch Sheldrake, N 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 





should interest every 


OUR _iabor- covies 
lars to —— 


a 
farmer and his_ wife. fend be 
SPEC CIALTY CO, Box A, Wess "Ch 


~ BARGAINS in garden plows. Write to R. C. BUCK- 
LEY, Peoria, Ml. 


Tp MANLOVE Self-Opening Gate Co. 
nd. 








Catalog. Milton, 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


BELGIAN HARES for sale. 
SIDE RABBITRY, Brisben, N 


200 FERRETS—Some trained, price list and book free. 
N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, O. 


BELGIAN. HARES for sale, Old COLONY RAB- 
BITRY, Waltham, Mass. 


Rew or bucks. RIVER- 











HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Young men Positions 
garanteed. Catalog “tree, ° JOP EEL ENT, Tele- 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa. 





LIVE STOCE. 


will buy. one fine registered 
No better milk and but- 
& EDWAKDS, Colum 


A HUNDRED . dollars 
Jersey bull and three heifers. 
ter stock m Tennessee. JOHN 
bia, ‘Tenn. 


FO R 


Guern- 


SALE— Two and one year old registered 
indi- 


sey bulls, extremely well bred and perfect dairy 
viduals. J. B. CRANE, Somers, N Y. 
BERKSHIRE P China and C 
old, also Berkshire sows bred and _ serviceable 
boars. W. A. LOTHERS, Lack, Pa, 


WOODL AND SHORTHORNS—Number 200 head, 








White pigs 3 to 4 mos 
Berkshire 


“bulls, 


cows and heifers, various ages, for sale. W. IL. WOOD: 
Williamsport, 0. 
POLAND- CHINAS; “aanlen for service; sows ‘bred: pigs 


in pairs, Good ones. JOHN EBICK & SON 


Hibbetts, 
~ HOG ‘- Strong boned, 


not akin. 
0 





rapid growing, guick ‘maturing 





_ winning Poland- Chinas. A. N, WISELEY, Kal- 
ida, 

100 LARGE Yorkshire pigs—100, best quality, choicest 
breeding. Stock for sale. A. J. Wi. LSON, Pittsfield, oO. 





CHESHIRES—I have oni ed over 500 times to for- 
mer customers. E. W. AVIS, Torringford, Ct. 








~ ABERDE EN “Angus “cattle and English Berkshire hogs. 
W. H. RINK, Jennertown, Pa. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS cattle both sex for sale 
CLARK BROS Freeport, O. 

BERKSHIRES—Choice pigs, single or mated, 0. 
COLE, Findlay. O. 





“BERKSHIRE pigs, sows bred. F. R. MOORE, West 


Middlesex, Pa. 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, dressed calves, 
game, etc. E. B. WwooDW Xp, 302 Greenwich St, N Y. 

AUSTIN & COCHRAN, commission merchants, 
ye. onions, poultry, eggs, game, calves and pork, 
Vashington St, New Yor. 


HAY, straw, potatoes, 
Strong market. Write for 
BRO, RO, Philadelphia. 





A p- 
306 





apples and onions in Cement. 
market report, GIBBS & 








POULTRY, eggs, apples, potatoes; highest prices, T. 
J. HOOVER, Philadelphia. 
FURS. 


HUNTER-TRADER- TRAP PER, a monthly journal of 
36 pages about = iAEDING, and raw furs. Sampl« 


copy 5 cents. editor, Gallipolis, 0. 
RAW FURS WANTED—Highest cash prices paid. Send 
for quotations. EDWIN G. BAKER, 104 South Water 
St, Providence, R I 


SKUNK, mink, fox and other furs. "wanted. We 
highest prices. W. G. FULTON & co, Stewartstown, 


WANTED—Raw furs of all Kinds. 
G. BENEDICT, Woodworth, Wis 


SEEDS AND HUESERY STOCK. 








pay 
Pa 








Highest | prices. L. 








TREES—One dollar’s worth up at wholesale prices. 
Secure varieties now spring payment. 80-page cata 
log. G. C. STONE Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville, N Y 
Established 35 years, 

WILL exchange grass. ‘seed, ] poultry “Or r good cheap ‘cattle 
feed for Dutton or popcorn; peas or cash. CHARLES 
H, REEVE, 187 Washington St, New ‘York. 


New Yorker, 





POTATOES—Bovee, Carman, Cobbler, 

Stump-world, Rose, Queen, 8 kinds, ©. W. FORD, 
Fishers, » A 

“ASPARAGUS ROOTS, one and two years old, chotce 
stock oe French seed. MATHIS & CARTER, Black- 
ville, Ye 





POTATOES—Bovee, Carman, Cobbler, Hebron, Murphy, 
Onis, Queen, Vigorosa, 8 kinds, C. W. FORD, Fishers, 





FOR SALE—Yellow dent seed corn, by PETER B. 
ODELL, New Rochelle, N Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, 
a Nm river westward to the Pacific coast, 
the Farmers’ ———- department of Orange 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, om ae ll; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the pt _F and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
oe = the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 


BRILLIANT, waterproof, self shining, harness, shoe, 
and ete Gold, transparent, jet-black, beau- 
ea 








ulterers of 
nd and the 
go into 
Judd 





tiful colors. ls cracked hands. To make shoe and 
boot soles. Waterproof, and lasti Full directions for 
soles Benzonia, 


and making polish $1 J, L. NEILL, 
Benzie Co, Mich. 


YOUR PICTURE - ¢ pola plated brooch for ‘25 cents. 








Send your photo. 4 ‘ORTH, 373 1-2 Main St, 
Springfield, Mass. 

BALED CORN FODDER WANTED—Carloads, 
JOHN B. WATSON, Becket, Mass. 





Read by Wideawake Farmers. 


Your paper is the most satisfactory me- 
dium I find to advertise Dorsets, even to 
the southern states.. Wideawake farmers 
read the Farmers’ Exchange column of 
American Agriculturist.—[Merton Phelps, 
Castile, N Y. 














the leaves are primed. The danger of get- 
ting the leaf out of condition or bruised is 
also much less. 

The crop yielded at the rate of 1258 pounds 
of primed Sumatra per acre in the bundle, 
less by 250 pounds than last: year, when we 
planted two inches closer in the row. To 
summarize: The shading cost $249.56, string- 
ing the leaf $49.80, and extra lath for hang- 
ing $5.39; total, $304.75. To this must be 
added the extra cost of-setting the piece, 
extra barn room, extra labor and some lit- 
tle fuel (lanterns) on the seed beds. We 
are not getting rich very fast on 25 cents 
per pound for our New England Havana, 
with 1800 pounds to the acre, or $450 gross 
receiptS per acre. 

If we raise 1250 pounds of Sumatra leaf 
instead we must get 37% cents per pound 
for it in the bundle to meet ordinary ex- 
penses, and more than 25 cents per pound to 
meet the extra expenses of the new method 
of growing and harvesting, yes, very con- 
siderably more to offset the risks and un- 
certainties of a new method of doing busi- 
ness. 

The priming and stringing of tobacco is 
a thing to which we are quite unused; 
therefore its difficulties are apt to be ex- 
aggerated, and yet, under our conditions 
it certainly involves considerable expense, 
besides the difficulty in getting the right 
kind of help when needed. We therefore 
tried the experiment of harvesting a part 
of our shade-grown leaf on the stalk. We 
cannot learn the effect of this on the qual- 
ity of the leaf until the fermentation is 
finished, but we are convinced that it is 
out of the question, because of the un- 
avoidable breaking and tearing of leaves. 
Each stalk was cut in two in the middle, 
the upper halves being hung on hooks, 
ten to a lath, the lower halves, six to the 
lath. A considerable percentage of this 
leaf is more or less torn, while it is hard 
to find a single hole or tear in the leaf 
which was cured on the string. 

It is not safe to cure primed leaves in 
the same barn with tobacco hung on the 
stalk. We have been forced to do it and 
have done it very successfully, but only 
with very special care and great incon- 
venience. Of course, the primed leaves 
dry out much more rapidly, and are much 
more likely to “hay down” than leaves on 
the stalk, and the barn must be managed 
with this in mind. When partly cured it 
is often an advantage to close up the lath 
so the leaves nearly touch, to check exces- 
sive drying. 

Our observations in 1901 leave us with 
more confidence in the possibility of rais- 
ing the Sumatra, type of tobacco in New 


MONEY CROPS 


England at a profit than we had a year 
ago. It has not been demonstrated. It 
cannot be fully determined until this year’s 
crop has been sold, manufactured and 
smoked. Producer, middleman, cigarmak- 
er and cigar smoker must all be satisfied. 
But I now consider it probable that some 
growers can raise the Sumatra type of leaf 
at a greater profit than the domestic type. 
I advise no one to go into the business at 
all extensively, but I advise all successful 
tobacco growers to consider it, and if they 
have a sufficient capital to justify a busi- 
ness venture to try raising a small patch 
at least under shade. 





Pennsylvania Tobacco Growers Meet. 





A specal meeting of the Lancaster coun- 
ty tobacco growers’ association was held 
last Monday week at Lancaster, called for 
the purpose of discussing the proposed re- 
duction of duties on tobacco imported from 
Cuba. A resolution was promptly adopted 
protesting against any change in the to- 
bacco schedule, the argument being that 
tobacco growers were as much entitled to 
heavy protection as the lumbermen of 
the northwest or the steel and iron manu- 
facturers. The matter of growing tobacco 
under cheese cloth received some consider- 
ation. Some believe it is the coming method 
of raising tobacco and a few will attempt 
growing tobacco in this way on a small 
scale this year. Mr Greider, in charge of 
the state tobacco experiment station,-said 
he believed that, further .experiments 
should be made under canvas. A general 
expression of growers concerning pole rot 
was called for, and this difficulty seems to 
be more or less general. 


EE 


In Cigar Leaf Growing States. 





Buying came to a standstill during the 
holiday season in the Onondaga sectiongof 
York state. Growers have been pusiing 
stripping and some have finished. The to- 
baceo weighs up very light. The quality js 
the finest in some years, and most crops 
are light in quantity. A considerable por- 
tion will be used for wrapper purposes, as 
quality is much better than usual, as well 
as because of the shortage in wrapper 
stocks. Some crops have been sold at 7 to 
9c and that is what growers are generally 
holding for; if they do not get it, the in- 
tention is to assort the crop and pack. 
In Pennsylvania, aside from stripping be- 
ing pushed, tobacco matters are at a stand- 
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still. Very few sales by growers. Buyers 
are actively at work picking up the re- 
maining 1900 Zimmer at 7 to 10c. The 
severe cold weather put a stop to all oper- 
ations during middle December in the to- 
bacco industry.——In New England, inter- 
est continues to increase concerning the 
raising of Sumatra seed under cheesecloth. 
Already one corporation has been organized 
with a capital stock of $1:5,000, and another 
with $125,000, all paid in. A third company 
has been incorporated, composed entirely 
of growers in the town of Suffield, with a 
large capital stock. Rumors are in the air 
that several other corporations will be 
formed before the planting season opens, 
There is great interest and there will be 
numerous individual growers who will plant 
a small acreage under cheesecloth. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


New York. 


ONEIDA Co—Waterville: There are only 
about 600 bales in growers’ hands in the 
towns of Marshall and Sangerfield, com- 
pared with 2000 a year ago. In this and 
Madison counties there are thought to be 
less than 2000 bales held by growers. 

OTSEGO Co—Cooperstown: Careful inquiry 
among growers shows only a small propor- 
tion of the 1901 crop held by them. Prob- 
ably 1000 bales will cover the amount held 
in this county and only a small part of 
these could be bought at anywhere near 
ruling market prices. 

At New York, market very quiet during 
the holidays. Dealers anticipate more in- 
terest with the opening of the new year. 
Prices are unchanged from previous quota- 
tions. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at N Y compare 
as follows: 








Cor 
Week week Since Same 
endin last Sept time 
Dec year 1, 01 last yr 


Domestic receipts..3,811 4,249 
Exports to Europe.5,746 3,747 


49,513 113,666 
22,494 44,561 





Imp’ts f’m Europe. 482 168 2,398 2,408 
INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM BEER. 
Nov, 1901 Nov, 1900 

pe a $4,958,497.46 $5,433,826.03 
Os 927.11 941.69 
Retail dealers....... 6,788.43 6,143.60 
Wholesale dealers... 6,538.59 5,839.89 
Miscellaneous........ 437.15 1,026.00 

Total ..............$4,973,188.74 $5,447,787.21 
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WILBUR’S FOOD 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A DAY 


Our experience of nearly s quarter of a century. during which we have seen actual results 
thousands of cases, has proven beyond doubt that Wilbur’s Food is a big money maker f 
feeders. We want to convince you and are willing to do so at our expense. 

BUR’S FOOD makes animals fat, sleek and healthy, prevents disease, kee : the blood 
8 a money- 





WiLL 
cool, bowels loose, and water clear. 
making investment. 


It prevents contagious diseases among 
guaranteed to faction. 
you. da. 
pa 
rem ave not used it, we will sen 
olutely no other condition to this offer. 





It invigorates and fattens stock at small cost, an 

ORSES healthy and always ready for work. For COWS 
running down on their milk and out of condom it increases the flow of milk and improves its qu 
it makes hens lay more and better eggs 


ilbur’s Food keeps 


S gad quickly and cheaply fattens them. 
an 


A DOLLAR PACKAGE FREE! 


it is a money-maker that we give you a practical test of its value at not one cent of expense 
rite u y, giving your name and add i 

and the number of acres sa your farm, and stating whether you have ever used Wilbur’ 
Z youa full sized dollar package of Wilbur’s Food free. 
This dollar package is absolutely free to you. 
in America and refer you to any bank, commercial agency or express company in 


WILBUR*SEED MEAL COMPANY, 2/0 Second Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, VU. Ss. A. 


For PO 


ress in , the number of cows, horses 


one cent for you to pay either now_or in the future 
Write for it at once. 


6 country. 


ality. 
TRY 
produces better market poultry. Every package 


So great is our faith in Wilbur’s Food and so 
sure are we of our ability to prove to you _ 
» ho 

8 Fosa. 
There is ab- iF 
© not delay. We are the oldest manufacturers of Stock and Poultry Food 


TEST IT 
FREE 


AF OUR 





ré 




















YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 





and we’ll send you a catalog, price list, etc., of the best 
ALL HARD SPRING wire fence made. Stays contain 
hardest spring wire obtainable, and fastened to coiled 
spr’ running wires without destroying either wire. 


dgen wanted. 
THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 












~ Cheaper than wood. 
VV Special prices to 
Churches & Cem- 
eteries, Strong, 
Durable and Cheap. 
Catalogue Free, 


Winchester. Indians. 


YY yy) ty 
TT 
Colled Spring Fence Co. Box B, 











T 
cosy of 


than any stone. 


Artistic = Monuments 
3 Ln'BESN ones Im White Bronze 


Marble is entirely out of date. ‘Granite soon gets moss-grown. discolored 
yy constant expense and care, and eventually crumbles back to Moth- 
er Earth. Besides it is very expensive. 

White Bronze is strictly everlasting. It cannot crumble with the action of 
frost. oss-growth is an impossibility. It is more artistic 

Then why not investigate it? 
nearly one hundred public monuments. We have 
,000.00. Write at once for free designs and information. It puts you 
no obligations. We deal direct and deliver everywhere. ds 
lars’ worth of work sold to readers of this paper in the last few years. 


Che Monumental Bronze Co., 


It has been adopted for 

a from $4.00. to 
under 
of dol- 


CHERRY STREET, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 








= 





Pyihose Answering AAwvertise me Nt Seeece 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the publishers by stating that they 
saw the advertisement in this journal. ‘ : 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Wheat | Corn Oats — 
Cehetmet es eee TT 
Pp 1902 | vol } 1202 | 1201 1902 | 1901 
Ghicago........-| 17% 3 Uh, =| 4) B64 44 | 22 
New York...... 8634) .77%4} .70 | 4535 51M, | 
MSStOR. oc ccccecce rl a | 16%) 47 | .5d 
Toledo. .....sees 8534) 76. a| 67 | 36? 9| 163, 
St Louis........ 864_) .T%y) .66Y4) .35 43 
Minneapoiis.... | 76%) 71%) 61 | Sy) Ahly 
Liverpool aula 88%! 85 | 77a) 5ST = | 





At Chicago, the wheat market has shown 
fair animation for a holiday period, with 
more or less strength manifested. Good 
buying late last week sent May wheat frac- 
tionally above &3c p bu, but a little of the 
advance was lost, due to profit-taking on 
the part of speculators. 

Interest in oats has been rather small, 
with occasional spurts of activity, price 
range narrow, May selling chiefly at 454@ 
46c p bu, market inclined to follow corn. 

Rye a shade firmer under meager offer- 
ings and moderate inquiry. No 2 to go to 
store 65@66c p bu, May nominally 674%@68c. 

Barley in somewhat better demand at 
firm prices. A fair inquiry is noted for low 
grades of bdrley and screenings for feed 
purposes, the high price of corn and oats 
helping this branch of the trade. Quota- 


tions cover a range of 55@65c p bu for poor 
to fcy; malting barley sold chiefly at 58 
@638c. 


Timothy seed dull and somewhat neglect- 
ed, although current offerings salable on 
the basis of $6.55@6.60 p 100 Ibs for, prime. 
Clover seed firmer in tone, prime nominal- 
ly 9.40 p 100 Ibs, March 9.50. 

At New York, market not especially 
active, as usual during the holidays. No 2 
red wheat in elevator sold around 86%c p 


bu, corn 70c, oats 51%4c, rye 67@68c, barley 
69@69t2c. Flour quiet at a slight advance. 


Fancy spring patents $4.15@4.75 p bbl, do 
winter 4@4.15, spring straights 3.75@4.25, do 
winter 3.60@3.90. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


»ATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 




















Cattle | Hogs Sheep 

1902 1 101] 1902) 1901} 1202) 1902 
Chicago, p 100 Ibs. |#7.65}5 6.00) 36. 73 3 $5.00) $4.30! $4.50 
New York Suetiaed } 6.00} 5.40) 6.75) 5.40) 4.25) 4.25 
PEED c65 deseeseee 6.50} 5.50) 6.65) 5.25) 4.25) 4.35 
Kansas City....... 6.75| 5.75) 6.45) 4.90; 400) 4.25 
Pittsburg..........- 6.25} 565) 685) 515 425! 425 








At Chicago, cattle in good demand and 
firm when possessing quality. Offerings in- 
clude a liberal number of steers of indiffer- 
ent finish, and transactions are plentiful at 
$5 downward to figures as low as 4.10@4.25. 
Good to choice fat steers, suitable for ship- 
ping purposes, sell readily at 6.35@6.75, and 
medium grades with satisfactory killing 
qualities at 5.50@6. 

As noted a week ago, the price difference 
between selected heavy hogs and fair light 
weights is unusually wide. Receipts con- 
tine to show large numbers of fairly fin- 
ished swine, owing in part to the scarcity 
and high price of corn. The demand for 
choice heavy packing and shipping hogs 
is good; recent sales $6.10@6.50. Light 
weights, or mixed droves where these pre- 
dominate, were quoted at 5.50@5.90. 

Sheep prices late last week showed 15@ 
25c advance under a good demand for the 
moderate offerings. This was particularly 
true of desirable animals. Choice heavy 
western wethers for export account sold 
at $4@4.25 and native wethers and year- 
lings 3.75@4.50. From this level, prices 
ranged downward to 1.50@2.25 for culls. 
Lambs in fairly good demand at 3.50@4.50 
for poor to common and 4.65@5.75 for good 
to extra. 

At Pittsburg, cattle higher under only 


moderate arrivals and good demand. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 70 cars. Quota- 
tions revised as follows: 

% xtra, 1459 to 1600 Ibs, $5 6 5 Poor to good fat bulls, He +4 
1 ‘ 585 Poor to good fat cows, 1 50@4 
Fair, 90 to 1100 lbs, 3 75 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 2 5s 3 
Common,700 to 900 Ibs, 2 $25 Bologna cews, phd 8 00@15 00 
Rough, half fat, 3 0 F'’sh cows & opringers,18 Onees0 08 
Com to good fatoxen, 2 25 Veal calves, 5 00@8 (0 
Hogs also higher. Monday of this week 
receipts were 35 double decks. Heavy 
droves sold at $6.75@6.85 p 100 lbs, prime 
medium 6.50@6.60, heavy porkers 6.25@6.40, 
do light 6@6.10, pigs 5.60@5.80. Sheep and 


lambs higher Monday of this week under 
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receipts of 20 double decks.. Good to best 
sheep sold at 3.50@4.25, lambs 4@6. 

At New York, arrivals quite moderate 
and prices shade higher. Ordinary to fair 
steers sold at $4.60@5.50 p 100 Ibs, oxen 3.50 
@4.50, bulls 2.50@4.60, butcher cows 1.75@ 
3.75. Common to prime veal calves a shade 
firmer at 4.50@8.50, little calves 3@4, barn- 
yard stock 3@4, western 4. Sheep and 
lambs firm at slight advance. Sheep 3@ 
3.90, tops 4.25, culls 2.25, lambs 5.50@6.35. 
Hogs reported steady. 

At London, American cattle reported 
steady at 12@18c p lb, estimated dressed 
weight. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $@ 
3.25 p bbl, white onions 1.20@1.30 p bu, red 
and yellow 90c@1.10, beans 2.05@2.25, apples 





3@5 p bbl, cranberries 7.50@8.50. Fresh eggs 
33@: ssc p doz, storage 20@22c, live fowls 9@ 
10c p Ib, chickens 9@10c, turkeys 10@1l1c, 


ducks 8@9c, geese 8@9c, fowls 10@lic d w, 
chickens 10@lic; turkeys sold as high as 


22c to the Christmas trade, generally 12% 
@l4c, ducks 9@l0c, geese 9@10c. Corn 78@ 


oats 53@55c, bran 25@25.50 p ton, 
26.50@28, 


80c p bu, 
cottonseed meal 27@28, middlings 
hay 12@17. 

At Buffalo, fresh eggs 27@28c p doz, stor- 
age 19@20c, live turkeys 8@lic p lb, fowls 
6@8c, chic kens7% @9'4c, decks 60@90c p pair, 
squabs 20c, fresh killed turkeys 8@l3c p lb 
d w, chickens 8@10%c, fowls 74@9'ec, geese 
9@10c. Fancy potatoes 80@82%c p bu, sec- 
onds 65@70c, 2.75@3.50 p bbl, beets 


sweets $2 
65@75c, cabbage 1.25@3 p 100, carrots 35@ 


40c p bu, onions 1@1.40, parsnips 40@50c, 
turnips 30@35c, squash 40 p ton. Apples 
3.50@6.50 p bbl, Kieffer pears 1.75@2.25, 


grapes 124%4@1l5c. Timothy hay 10@14.50 p 


ton, rye straw 7@8, bran 22@24.25, mixed 
feed 23.50@24.50, middlings 23@24.75. 

At Rochester, apples $2.50@5 p bbl, cran- 
berries 7.25@8. Beans 1.75@2 p bu, onions 


cabbage 3c p head, 
lettuce 20c, rad- 


1@1.10, potatoes 60@75c, 
celery 30@35c p doz bchs, 
ishes 12@15c, squash 40 p ton. Corn 80@ 
85c p bu, No 1 white oats 58@60c, rye 55@ 
56c, corn meal 30@32 p ton, bran 25@26, mid- 
dlings 26@27, hay 10@13. Fresh eggs 30@ 
32c p doz, storage 21@22c, live fowls 9c p 
lb, turkeys 10c, chickens 9@10c, or 12@12%c 


d w, turkeys 12c, geese 11@12c, beef 74%@ 
914c, veal calves 9@10c, sheep 7%4@9c, lambs 


914%4@10c. 

At Syracuse, state corn 80c p bu, oats 50c, 
bran $25 p ton, cottonseed meal 29, gluten 
meal 30, middlings 26, hay 10@14, rye straw 
ll. Fresh eggs 25@28c p doz, storage 19@ 
20c, live fowls 9c p Ib, turkeys 12c, ducks 
10@11c, fowls 11@12c, turkeys 17@18c, ducks 


14@1lic. Potatoes 70@85c p bu, onions 90c@ 
1.25, turnips 30@40c, beans 1.80@2.35, apples 


1@1.50. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
choice eastern potatoes 85@88c p bu, choice 
N Y 80@85c, fair to good 70@78c, foreign 
$2@2.30 p 168-lb sack, sweets 50c Dp Dskt, 
choice yellow onions 1.20@1.35 p bu, fair 
1.10@1.15, cabbage 9@12 p ton, lettuce 1.25 
@2.25 p bskt, tomatoes 2@4 p carrier, egg 
plant 4@5 p bx, cucumbers 3@4, peas 3.50@ 
4.50 p bu. Apples 3.50@5.50 p bbl, cranber- 
ries 6@8, Fla oranges 1.75@2.50 p bx, grape 
fruit 4@5. Nearby fresh eggs 28c p doz, 
storage 21@22c, live fowls 9@10%c p Ib, 
chickens 9@10c, ducks 12c, turkeys 12c, 
geese 8@lic, fowls 8144¢@10%e d w, chickens 
8@13c, turkeys 10@15c, ducks 10@l4c, geese 
9@l1lce. Bran 23.50@24.50 p ton, hay 11@16, 
rye straw 9@15, No 2 Pa red wheat 86%@ 
87c p bu, do Del red 861%4@87c, No 2 mixea 
corn 66%@67c, No 2 white oats 53%c. Prime 
tallow 64%@6%c p Ib. 

At Pittsburg, extra round white pota- 
toes, sacked 95c@$1 p bu, do bulk on track 
85@90c, do choice 80@85c, cabbage 1.25@1.50 
p bbl, do red 2@2.25, sweet potatoes 2.25@4, 
onions 1.15@1.50 p bu, celery 40@55c p doz, 
apples 4@6 p bbl, cranberries  7.50@9.50, 
hickory nuts 1@1.25 p bu, walnuts 40@50c. 
No 2 yellow corn 73@73%4c p bu, No 2 white 
oats 5314%,@54c, middlings 26.50@28, bran 25 
@25.50, timothy hay 13.50@15, clover mixed 
11.50@12, prairie 11@11.50,.rye straw 8@8.50. 
Fresh eggs 28@30c p doz, storage 20@23c, 
live fowls 8@9c p 1b, roosters 5@6c, chick- 
ens 9@10c, broilers 11@12c, ducks 11@12c, 
turkeys 11@12c, geese 8@9c, fowls 12@13c 
d w, chickens 13@14c, broilers 16@17c, tur- 
keys 16@lic, ducks 15@16c, geese 11@12c. 

OHIO—At Columbus, wheat 8c p bu, 
corn 78@80c, oats 50c, bran $24 p ton, shorts 





23, middlings 25, screenings 20, hay 9@11, rye 
straw 5@5.50. Live steers 3@4.50 p 100 Ibs, 
veal calves 3@6, hogs 6@6.25, spring lambs 
3.50@4.50, milch cows 25@40 each. Fresh 
eggs 25c p doz, storage 18c, live fowls 6c p 
lb, chickens 7c, turkeys $c, ducks 74%c, geese 
6c, fresh killed fowls 7c, chickens 8c, tur- 
keys 10c, ducks 8%c, geese 7c. Potatoes 80 
@82c p bu, onions 1.35, beans 1.80@1.90, tur- 
nips 40c, apples 3.50@4.25 p bbl, cranber- 
ries 6.50@7.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all ine 
stances are wholesale. ‘they refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured 





Beans. 

At New York, trade quiet, prices steady. 
Choice marrow $2.40 p bu, medium 2@2.05, 
pea 1.95@2, red kidney 1.80@2.20, white kid- 
ney 2.45, black turtle soup 1.80@1.85, yellow 


eye 2.35, Cal lima 3.30, green peas 1.45@ 
1.4714. 
Eggs. 
At New York, strictly prime fresh lots 


continue in light supply and firm, fancy 
storage in good demand, mixed and frozen 
stock irregular. Nearby fancy, at mark 


31@33c p doz, fair to good 26 
@28c, western fresh 22@28c, refrigr 15@25c, 
nearby prime, loss off 30@3l1c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, fancy Cape Cod cranber- 
ries firm at $6.50@7.50 p bbl, medium 6@6.25, 
Jersey 5.75@6, Kieffer pears 1.50@3; grapes 
quiet, Catawba 8@12c p bskt, Concord 10@ 
13c, Va hand-picked peanuts, fancy 4@4%4c 


av prime 29c, 


Pp lb, extra 3@314c, shelled 2%@3%c, hickory 
nuts 1.50@1.75 p bu, bull nuts ie, black 


walnuts 50c, Fla oranges, fancy 2 2.50@3.25 p 
box, grape fruit 3@5.50. 
, Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market firm. Spring bran 
$23.25 p ton, middlings 26.50, winter bran 24, 
red dog 2.45@2.50 p sack, linseed meal 29.50 
@30, cottonseed 26.50, chops 26, screenings 
40@80c p 100 lbs, coarse corn meal 1.33@1.37, 
brewers’ meal and grits 1.72%. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, prices steady under only 
moderate offerings. Prime timothy 92%@ 
95c p 100 Ibs, No 1 874%@90c, No 2 80@85c, 
No 3 62%,.@70c, clover mixed 70@75c, clover 
65@70c, salt 55@60c, long rye straw 75@85c, 
short 55c. 

Onions. 

At New York, continues firm under light 
supply and good demand. State and west- 
ern yellow onions $3@3.50 p bbl, red 3.25@ 
3.75, Ct red 3.50@4, yellow 3.25@3.75, white 
3.50@6, Orange Co white 2@4.50 p bag, red 
3@3.25, yellow 2.75@3.25. 

Poultry. 

At New York, in fair supply and steady 
when stock is desirable. Live spring chick- 
ens 844c p lb, fowls 10c, roosters 6c, turkeys 
10@1I1c, ducks 50@7ic p pair, geese $1@1.25, 
pigeons 25c, dry packed turkeys 11@l5c p 
lb, chickens 81%4@1l6c, fowls 7@9%c, ducks 
9@16c, geese 7@12c, squabs 1.25@2.50 p doz. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, choice fresh stock steady 

to firm. Jersey and LI beets $1 p bbl, chic- 


ory 4@5, cauliflower 2@7, carrots 1, lettuce 
3.50@4.50, romaine 3.50@4.50, spinach 1.25@ 


2.75, squash 1.75@2.50, turnips 75@85c, toma- 
toes 2@3.50 p carrier, brussels sprouts 4@ 
10c p qt, celery 75c@1 p doz bchs, cabbage 
3@4 p 100, egg plant 3@6 p % bbl. 

Wool. 


The market continues firm, with no espe- 
cially new features to note. Prices show 
a hardening tendency, but no material ad- 
vance has been reached. Buying holds 
fairly active, but generally confined to me- 
dium-sized orders. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


The most active trade is usually noted 
and highest prices are often received for 
prime apples around the holiday seasons. 
This period is now well advanced. A fair 
movement reported, especially when weath- 
er was suitable for moving stock. Daily 
receipts at New York and Chicago run 
quite moderate, but ample for the demand. 
Fancy marks and dealer’s own packings 
generally firmly held, but undergrades are 
offered freely and pressure is often brought 


























THE 


to bear, in order to effect sales. Such 
stock shrinks considerably in storage, and 
holders realize that the longer they keep 
goods in coolers, the greater the loss from 
this source, and are anxious to move sup- 
plies whenever a fair profit is in sight. 
Some men familiar with the situation look 
for a change in the market before long. It 
is hinted that lower prices will be accepted 
in order to stimulate consumption. Prices 
have been unusually high all the fall and 
early winter. Although the crop was a 
light one, many in the trade insist that the 
supply is now probably nearly, if not quite 
as heavy as during previous years at this 
date. Arrivals of oranges continue liberal 
and trade not very active. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS, WEEK ENDING DEC 21 


Liver- Lon-_ Glas- 

pool don gow Other Total 
New York. 1,951 3,867 =: 213 ~=—«6,031 
Boston .... 890 o— — —— 890 
Portland .. 266 — 1,589 — 1,855 
Halifax ... 742 5,662 — 6,404 
This week. 3,849 9,529 1,589 213 15,180 
Last year.. 18,549 8,169 2,776 361 29,855 


Total for season to date. 


1901-2 ......249,459 134,399 97,064 19,061 499,983 
1900-1 ......545,468 134,357 188,432 46,716 914,973 

At New York, tone of market rather 
quiet. York Imperial $3.50@4.50 p_. bbl, 


Spitzenburg 4.50@7, Northern Spy 3.50@4.50, 
Wine Sap 3.50@4.50, King 4@6, Ben Davis 
3.50@4.25, Greening 4@6, Baldwin 4@5, red 
winter varieties 3@3.50, inferior 1.75@2.50. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

During the closing days of the old year 
the butter market recovered from a sharp 
break, and situation became quite steady. 
Supply of fresh made at Chicago and New 
York runs only moderate, and some com- 
plaint of a wintry flavor is reported.. Best 
grades of storage goods and choice dairy 
rule steady, undergrades, however, offered 
freely and prices rather irregular. Dealers 
generally put on some pressume to move 
such stock. Present prices are on about the 
same level as a year ago, but materially 
lower than for corresponding period in ’00, 
Considering the increased cost of grain and 
feeds, and the general upward tendency 
of nearly all food products, the price of 
butter is not especially high. Supply at 
best is conceded only moderate and under 
good demand the outlook is healthy. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES,. 





New York Boston Chicago 
1902 ......24 @25 ec 24%@25 c 24 @24ec 
1901 ......25 @25%c 25 @25%c 23 @23%ec 
1900 ..27%@28' c 27 @27%c 244%4@25 c 


New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
25@26c p lb, prints 26@27c, dairy 22@24c.— 
At Syracuse, cmy tubs 23@25c, prints 24@ 
26c, dairy 18@22c.—At Buffalo, fancy prints 
25@2516c, firsts 22@23c, dairy 13@20c, rolls 
14@18c. 

At New York, strictly fancy steady, off 
grades irregular. Cmy extra 25@25%c p Ib, 
firsts 22@24c, seconds 19@2lic, June make 
17%4@22c, fancy state dairy 22@23c, firsts 19 
@2ic, seconds 17@18c, western imt cmy 14@ 
19c, rolls 13@18c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, extra 
Elgin and other separator emy firm at 2544 
@26c p ib, firsts 23@25c, June make 18@ 
2144c, ladle 13@1lic.—At Pittsburg, Elgin 
prints 27144@28c, tubs 26%@27c, O and Pa 
emy 24%@25c, dairy 18@20c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, cmy tubs 25c p Ib, 
prints 26c, dairy 12@15c. 

At Chicago, a healthy condition noted. 
Cmy extra 24c p Ib, firsts 20@22c, seconds 
15@lic, choice dairy 20c, firsts 16@17c, la- 
dles 13%@14%e, rolls 14%c. 

At Boston, market only steady. Vt and 
N H cmy extra 24%c p lb, N Y 24@24%4c, 
western 24@24%4c, firsts 22@23c, June make 
18@22c, Vt dairy extra 2lc, N Y 20c, firsts 
18@19c, western imt cmy 1344@16c, ladle 13% 
@14%c. Pha 
The Cheese Market. 

No*especial change is noted in the cheese 
situation. Orders continue to be filled in a 
small way and demand is sufficient to con- 
sume the bulk of arrivals, which have been 
only moderate at New York, Chicago and 
other large cities. Prices are firm and a 
Slight advance on fancy lines has mate- 
rialized. Current quotations, however, are 
ic p lb lower at New York than a year ago, 
and %c at Chicago. Exporters have shown 
some interest, which may lead up to a fair 
trade before very long. The most active 
months in the consumptive trade are yet 





the situation firm. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddars 
10@1lic p Ib, flats 9%@10%c.—At Syracuse, 
cheddars 11%%c.—At Buffalo, fancy new 10% 
@lic, skims 3@6c.—At Rochester, large 11 
@l1l1léc, twins 11@11%c. 

At New York, market firm but not act- 
ive at shade higher prices. Fancy small 
state 11@11\%c, large 10%@10%c, good to 
prime small 9%@10c, large 8%@9%%4c, light 
skims 74%2.@9c, full 2@2%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fancy N 
Y firm at 11\%c p lb, choice 10%@lic, part 
skims 6%@8c.—At Pittsburg, choice N Y 
114%@12c, Ohio 11@11%c, limburger 13@13%4c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, choice cheddars 1lc 
Pp lb, state flats 10%4c, family favorites lic, 
limburger 13c. 

At Boston, trade quiet, prices firm. Extra 
N Y twins 10%@lic p lb, Vt 10%c, western 
10%c, firsts 9@10c, Ohio flats 9@9%c. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


The supply of prime sound potatoes on 
the Chicago market has ruled quite mod- 
erate during the last days of the old year 
and a firm feeling existed. Demand gen- 
erally good, especially for choice sound va- 





rieties. Arrivals of long white stock more 
liberal and unless quality was choice, an 
easy tone prevailed. Shipments still con- 
tain a good deal of frozen stock, which 
goes at irregular prices. At New York, 


the receipts of foreign potatoes have con- 
tinued heavy, and the market it somewhat 
unsettled. Dealers claim the imported va- 
rieties are equally as good as home grown, 
and prices nearer the views of buyers. 
Prime native stock at New York is now 
nearly 50c p bbl: lower than in early De- 
cember, and feeling rather weak. How long 
importers will continue to pour into the 
seaboard markets this foreign article is 
only a matter of speculation. As long as 
this condition exists, however, the demand 
in the east for homegrown will be some- 


LATEST MARKETS (a 


to come, and nearly all holders consider 


what lessened. Sweets in only moderate 
supply and fairly steady. 

Imports of potatoes into New York city 
for a single day last week were 64,273 bags 
from Antwerp, 960 from Bremen and 12,687 
from Hamburg, a total of 77,920 bags. These 
bags hold an average of about 2% bus, 
— would make this importation 214,280 

us. 

During the first 20 days of Dec, imports 
of potatoes at Baltimore were 12,000 bus 
and at Philadelphia 8769 bus. During the 
calendar year 1901 up to Dec 20, total im- 
ports at Philadelphia were 10,181 bus, 
against only 330 bus all of the previous 
year, and 376 bus in 1899. This indicates 
the remarkable increase in the trade in 
foreign potatoes the present winter, ow- 
ing to the high price at home. 

At New York, market generally firm for 
choice, foreign stock plentiful. L I prime 
$2.50@2.75 p bbl, Me 2.75 p 180 lbs, state 
prime 2.25@2.50, do fair to prime 2@2.15 p 
sack, fancy German 1.40@1.50 p 112-lb bag, 
3elgian 1.90@2 p 168-lb sack, Seotch 2.10@ 
2.15, Irish and English 1.90@2.10, foreign 1.50 
@1.75, Jersey sweets 2.25@3. 





Importance of Cut Green Bone in feed- 
ing poultry, whether the fowls be kept for 
flesh or egg production, is everywhere rec- 
ognized. A difficulty in the past has been 
the irksome method of preparing it for the 
fowls, many poultry keepers declaring 
green bone more trouble than it is worth. 
What is needed is the right kind of cut- 
ter. One of the most popular on the mar- 
ket is the Humphrey Green Bone and Veg- 
etable Cutter, manufactured by Humphrey 
& Sons of Joliet, Ill. The makers are now 
sending out an unusually handsome de- 
scriptive booklet free to anyone asking for 
it. Write them to-day, mentioning this pa- 
per. 


I would not be without American Agri- 
culturist. I find it very helpful and more 
valuable than any farm paper I have ever 
taken.—_[M. N. Smith, New York. 
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A NEW YEAR RESOLUTION 


FOR GOOD 


DAIRYMEN 





With the protection of honest butter from fraudulent compe- 
tition seemingly in sight through the proposed national law now 
before Congress, 1902 should prove @ most successful and prosper- 
ous year in dairying where conducted in up-to-date businesslike 


manner. 


The dairy-farmer who is skimming his own milk at home from 
any reason can’t possibly make a better New Year resolution than 
that he will purchase a DE LAVAL separator within the 


next three months. 


It will save its cost within the year. 


Its use 


means a better product and more of it, the saving of much of the 
drudgery of dairying to wife and daughter and improvement in 


every way. 


In fact a De Laval machine and dairying prosperity 


have come to go hand in hand, whether in factory or home 


separation. 


A De Laval catalogue may be had for the asking. It {s well 
worth reading whether you want a separator or not. 





THE. _ DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Ranpotex & Cana Sre., 
CHICAGO. 


1102 Arcu Srreer, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


103 & 105 Mission Sr, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


General Offices: 


74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


327 Commissioners Sr., 
MONTREAL, 


75 & 77 Yor Sr, 
TORONTO, 


248 McDermor Avenues, 
WINNIPEG. 


















IT PAYS TO DEHORN. 


The best dehorner, the most hu- 
mane and easiest te use is the 
Cats on four sides at once, without crash: 
Orders with eash filled from Chicago if desired Send for circulars. §, T.Phillips, Pomeray, Pa., (Successor to 4. C.Brestus) 


Hornless cows give more milk, 
Horniess steers make better beef. 









Ke 


or bruising. Highest award at world’s fair. 








26 
Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Gov Crane of Massachusetts declining the 
portfolio of secretary of the treasury be- 
cause of a sense of duty to his state and 
for business reasons, the portfolio was 
tended to Gov Leslie M. Shaw of Iowa 
and accepted by him. No definite time has 
been fixed for Gov Shaw to relieve Sec 
Gage. The choice of Gov Shaw appears to 
have given very general satisfaction, espe- 
cially to western republicans. It is prob- 
able that he will have more support in 
congress than has had Sec Gage, who is 
essentially a banker and not a politician. 





The extent to which China was bled by 
the powers in the settlement for the Boxer 
outrages appears in the announcement 
that $7,000,000 will cover all of the United 
States claims and expenses, whereas $25,- 
000,000 is the indemnity which China is 
pledged to pay. This net surplus of $18,- 
000,000 is to be restored to China when 
some way can be devised whereby it will 
not be grabbed by the other powers. It 
appears that during the negotiations the 
United States endeavored to have the 
claims of the powers sccled half, but with- 
out avail. This forced the placing of the 
American claims at an amount which 
would insure the covering of all claims 
should the other governments finally con- 
sent to a reduction. It is plainly apparent 
that the powers have bled China for all 
they think she can stand, a total of $315,- 
000,000. The restoration by the American 
government of so large a per cent of the 
indemnity due it cannot but give the 
United States a prestige in the Orient. 





Chile and Argentina have signed a pro- 
tocol and the war cloud has lifted for a 
time. By the terms of the agreement, the 
final settlement of the boundary dispute 
is left to the British government. Whether 
or not peace is to be permanent depends 
on future developments. Both countries 
are carrying on active war preparations. 





The acute state of affairs in the German- 
Venezuelan imbroglio has led to the gath- 
ering of German war ships in the vicinity 
of Venezuela. Many American, French, 
British and other war ships are in that 
immediate locality to sateguard the inter- 
ests of their respective countries in the 
advent of war. A blockade of the Vene- 
zuelan ports by the German ships may be 
announced at any time. The United States 
government has been given assurance that 
any German occupation of Venezuelan ter- 
ritory will be but temporary. The suspic- 
ion that Germany might seize this oppor- 
tunity to secure a coaling station on Amer- 
ican soil has been entertained in certain 
quarters. Germany makes this demon- 
stration in an attempt to coerce Venezue- 
la into paying a heavy debt to German 
citizens. 





Capt Richard P. Leary of the United 
States navy died at Chelsea, Mass, last 
week. Capt Leary became famous in 1889 
during the Samoan troubles by securing a 
strategic position and forbidding interfer- 
ence by the Germans in the Samoan af- 
fairs. There were two German warships 
in the harbor at the time, both outclassing 
his own ship. Capt Leary was first naval 
governor of the island of Guam. 





Edgar S. Maclay, to whose statements in 
his History of the Navy the Schley investi- 
gation was directly due, has been dis- 
charged from the Brooklyn navy yard by 
order of Pres Roosevelt. His resignation 
was first requested. Maclay contended 
that under the civil service law such a 
demand was illegal without charges being 
preferred, and appealed to the civil service 
commission for an opinion on the subject. 
Meantime Mr Maclay was discharged. The 
commission upheld the president’s action. 
The Schley incident is now regarded as 
officially closed. 


The 9th infantry, on the island of Sa- 
mar, Philippines, has again suffered se- 
verely from an attack of bolomen.—A 
fierce battle between the government and 
revolutionary forces in Colombia is re- 
ported. The former were victorious. The 
number killed was 400, according to re- 
ports..——The south has made its first ship- 
ment of cotton yarn to England. The 
shipment was from Marion, 8 C, and was 
to Manchester.——The approximate mile- 
age of railroads built in the United States 
this year is 4618, against 4804 last year. The 








total number of cars of all kinds, exclusive 
of those built by the railroads in their own 
shops, is placed at 142,514 for the year, the 
largest number on record.——Two Harbors, 
a sub-port of Duluth, Minn, holds the 
world’s record for iron ore shipments. Dur- 
ing the season just closed 1083 cargoes, av- 
eraging 5181 net tons, were shipped from 
this port. 





Germany’s census figures for 1900 have 
just been published, and make interesting 
reading. In the five years from 1895 to 
1900 the population of the empire increased 
over 4,000,000, the greatest increase in Ger- 
man history. This is due to a high per- 
centage of births and to an increase of 
immigration compared with emigration. 
The total population is 56,367,178. 





M Santos-Dumont, the famous inventor 
and builder of the Dumont steerable air 
ships, is to visit America in the spring 
with the intention of conducting his future 
experiments in this country. 





The year 1901 promises to go down in 
history as unequaled for the number of 
railroad accidents. The latest disaster of 
this kind occurred Sunday at Malta, Ill, a 
Chicago and Northwestern flyer crashing 
into a freight. Fire added to the horror. 
Four persons were killed and 29 or more 
seriously injured. 

Senator William J. Sewall of New Jersey 
died at his home in Camden last week. 
He was one of the most prominent men in 
his state and had been the leader of the 
republican party there for many years. 
He was also closely identified with large 
business interests. Senator Sewell served 
through the civil war with distinction and 
held the rank of major general at its close. 





Reports from South Africa are far from 
encouraging for the British. Three severe 
engagements in which the British losses 
were heavy are reported. Rumors of in- 
creased activity on the part of the Boers 
appear to be well founded. A raid on Na- 
tal is expected as the next Boer move. 





Convention and Show Dates. 





DAIRY AND LIVE STOCK, 


Nebraska horticultural, Lincoln........... Jan 7 
Illinois dairy assn, Freeport............. Jan 7-9 
Vermont dairy, Montpelier............... Jan 7-9 
Poultry show, Milwaukee, Wis......... Jan 7-12 


Wisconsin cheesemakers, Milwaukee..Jan 8-10 
Connecticut dairy, Hartford........... Jan 12-16 
Wisconsin buttermakers, Madison....Jan 14-16 
WOGGOR MOUTH GROW... .ccccicscccscescss Jan 14-18 
Madison Square Garden poultry show, 





PE WE ME vided ctakininxeds scons Jan 14-18 
Ohio horse breeders, Columbus............ Jan 15 
Texas live stock assn, El Paso...,..... Jan 15-16 
Nebraska live stock assn, Lincoln....Jan 20-24 
oe RR Jan 20-25 
Nebraska dairy, Lincoln................ an 22-24 
Michigan dairy, Agricultural College..Feb 4-6 
Coe Ge, COPMMIBODs <. ccccnvcccecsessoce Feb 5-7 
Wis dairy convention, Monomonie....Feb 12-16 

HORTICULTURAL. 
Virginia horticultural, Richmond....... Jan 7-8 
New Jersey horticultural, Trenton...... Jan 8-9 
N Y fruit growers’ assn, Syracuse, ....Jan 8-9 
Peninsula horticultural, Berlin, Md....Jan 8-10 
Wisconsin cranberry, Grand Rapids...... Jan 14 
Pa state hort soc, Bloomsburg........ Jan 14-16 


Eastern nurserymen, Rochester, N Y...Jan 15 
Rhode Island horticultural, Providence..Jan 18 
8S D horticultural, Sioux Falls......... J 
Southern nursery, Charleston, S 
Western N Yhorticultural, Rochester.Jan 22-23 
Connecticut pomological, Hartford..... Feb 4-5 
Wisconsin horticultural, Madison...... Feb 4-7 
Eastern N Y horticultural, New York. Feb 12-13 


American carnation, Indianapolis..... Feb 19-20 

Mass fruit growers, Worcester..... March 12-13 

New York city, horticultural............ May 14 
AGRICULTURAL. 

Pennsylvania agri soc, Harrisburg...... Jan 15 

Nebraska board of agri, Lincoln....... Jan 20-25 

Wisconsin agri society, Madison........ Feb 4-7 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

N E tobacco growers, Hartford, Ct...... Jan 14 

Colorado grange, Denver...............- Jan 14-16 

Connecticut grange, Hartford.......... Jan 14-16 


Nova Scotia farmers’ assn, Halifax....Jan 22 
Nebraska farmers’ institute, Lincoln..Jan 20-25 
Nebraska sugar beet growers, Lincoln.Jan 20-25 
Iltinois farmers’ institute, Rockford..Feb 18-21 








Educational Notice. 


A subscriber of ours, a prominent business man 
of Boston, writes that he will be very glad to hear 
from any ambitious reader of the American Agri- 


culturist who desires a technical education, and 


has not the means to attend school. This gentle- 
man, whose name is withheld at his request, has 
at his disposal a few scholarships in a well- 
known educational institution. If you are ambi- 
tious and in earnest, write to W..B., 


Box 3787, 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


are always cleanly, safe, neat and strong; 
yield abundant ght will not blow or jar 
out; burn little oil, mechanically perfect. 


DIETZ 
Monarch Tubular Lantern 


Standard Size—For Kerosene 


is the ideal lantern for farm and general 
uses; has all the Dietz quality that our 60 
years of ma | making assures. 
If you don’t find it at your dealers,send 
us arid we will send you one, express 
sepeta, guaranteed to suit or your money 
Pac Catalogue free. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 


73 Lalght St. New York City. 
Established 1840. 
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for field work and can be narrowed down to 80 in. 
—_" We mail Weeder Booklet Free. Make 
MEYSTONE FARM MACH. CO.,1541 H. Beaver St., York, Pa, 
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ARM OF 55 ACRES. Five minutes’ walk from 
village. Finely located, best of markets. Suitable for 
ruit or poultry. F.D, RUNDALL, Sharon, Conn: 





Ft SALE.—Desirable farm, one hundred acres, Her 





kimer County. Address @. B. W., Newville, N. Y. 
of Agricultural Books 
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Farm Separator Cream. 
E, C. BENNETT, IOWA. 





Farm separators have been introduced 
faster than the spread of knowledge re- 
garding the requirements to run them 
properly. And yet it is the easiest of all 
farm machines to manage when one knows 
how, and any bright farmer boy can soon 
learn. But he must first learn, either from 


one who knows, or by experience, and the. 


latter alone sometimes costs too much. 
When a private dairyman buys a separa- 
tor the result is almost universally satis- 
factory, but thousands have been sold with- 
in two years to creamery patrons, and dis- 
satisfaction of patrons and of factory own- 
ers often results. 

The farmer complains chiefly about the 
test of his cream. He cannot see why a 
test one week or one day is reported but 
two-thirds as much as the previous time, 
There are several causes for variation of 
the test. The speed of. turning affects the 
richness of the cream. The faster it is run 
the greater the centrifugal force and the 
pressure on the outside of the bowl, con- 
sequently the greater the proportion which 
will be delivered as skimmilk. The slow 
motion allows more to flow from the cen- 
tral part of the bowl, and more milk will 
go out with the cream. When turned by 
hand, as most of them are, this variation 
may always be expected. When run by 
tread power, steam or gasoline engine, a 
more uniform speed is obtained, and in my 
practice I find power by far the most sat- 
isfactory. I use a one-horse tread power 
with entire satisfaction. 

The temperature of the milk is another 
cause of variation. The warmer the milk 
the faster it will go through the machine, 
and the greater the proportion delivered 
as cream, and, of course, the lower the test 
of the cream. In winter, if most of the 
cows are far advanced in lactation, the 
milk is more viscid and it runs through 
slower than in the flush of the season, and 
the cream will be thicker. A fat content 
of 25 to 35 per cent ought to work weil at 
the creamery, and the patron need not infer 
that he is cheated whether it be the one or 
the other, or anywhere between, or even 
above or below. To have it uniform he 
must turn at uniform speed and have the 
milk uniform and the temperature the same 
every day. But uniformity is not really es_ 
sential. 

A. more serious charge is that made by 
some creamerymen. This is regarding the 
quality of the cream for making butter of 
fine flavor. Although the private ddirymen 
make butter of fine flavor, and some cream- 
eries make good butter from farm sepa- 
rator cream, some creamerymen object 
most vigorously, and others positively re- 
fuse to receive the cream. Two reasons ex- 
ist for this poor quality of farm separator 
cream. Too long time between deliveries, 
and mixing warm cream with old cream. 
In order to sell the machines, some unscru- 
pulous agents have told farmers that once 
a week delivery was all right. This is not 
true. Private dairymen can churn but 
twice a week and make good butter, but 
farm separator cream should go every day 
in bad weather, and once in two days at 
other times, to the creamery. 

The farmer who has used deep setting 
and skimmed the cream directly into cream 
from a former skimming found that it 
worked all right, and so he naturally fol- 
lows the same course with his separator 
cream. But this is a fatal mistake. The 
deep setting cream was cold when skimmed; 
the farm separator cream is warm. Mix- 
ing warm milk or cream with milk or cream 
which is on hand always makes trouble. 
The germs lying nearly dormant in. the old 
milk or cream are stirred into activity 
when warm milk or cream is added, and a 
stale, nauseous flavor resuits. All that is 
necessary is to cool the cream before mix- 
ing with older cream, and keep the cream 
cold .until delivered at the creamery. Then 
gzood butter.can be made. 





FARM SEPARATORS 27 
THAT 


MORE PROOF SHOWING "He 


ARE TELLING THE TRUTH WHEN 
THEY ACKNOWLEDCE THAT THERE 





in our last advertisement we referred to three statements that were in a recent 
DeLaval advertisement, by which they hoped to make readers believe that the name 
Aktiebolaget Separator” did appear on the official list of awards distributed at the 
Paris Exposition and claiming “Aktiebolaget Separator” to be their European organ- 
ization, regardless of the fact that less than a month before they claimed ‘Societe 
Anonyme Separator” to be their European organization. However, they dropped this 
a, pone Ale i go iron when we proved that “Societe Anonyme Sepa- 

or” ited a aris a Butter Radiator and notaC é 
claiming “‘Aktiebolaget Separator.” ee ey a ee 
One of the letters referred to purported to be signed by U. S. Consul-General at 
Stockholm, Sweden, under the date of April 17, 1901, reads as follows: 
. From evidence this day furnished me I am able to certify that the Separator 
Company, Ltd., (Aktiebolaget Separator) of this city did receive the ‘Grand Prize’ for 
their Alpha-DeLaval Separators at the Paris Exposition in the year 1900, as per an- 
ee in the ‘Journal Officiel,’ Paris, of August 18, 1900, this day presented at 


NOTICE, this statement says “as per ann > i : iel’ 
August 18 1900." 1ent Says “as per announcement in the ‘Journal Officiel’ of 

acy 

Grands prix. a 

_ erm 

Egret et Grangé et Guillaume. — France. Nielsy 

Société anonyme Separator. — Suéde. Pelis: 

Simon fréres. — France. Carnt 

Burmeister et Wain. — Danemark Mere 
Garin (Edmond). — France. Dair 


Domaine de la couronne et des hatas Godollo. 
— Hongrie. 

Domaine de l'Etat Bozja-Kovina. — Hongrie. 

Administration du domaine de la couronne. 
— Roumanie. 

Kebers Einsen werk. — Allemagne. 


Ch. 
Bet 
Ant 
But 
Par 
ia 


Médailles d’or. 





As to the truth of this we ask the readers to examine the photographic repro- 
duction given herewith of the list of winners of the Grand Prize at Paris in Class 
37, the one in which cream separators and other dairy goods were entered, as pub- 
lished in the “Journal Officiel” dated August 18, 1900, and see if they can find the 
name of “Aktiebolaget Separator.” We cannot and do not believe anyone else can. 

Aliso notice the date of the statement—April 17, 1901, then bear in mind that seven 
months later, in November, 1901, the DeLaval Co. claimed their award through the 
“Societe Anonyme Separator,” but being cornered, they go back to their former claim 
that the award came through the “Aktiebolaget Separator.” 

In the, light of this photographic reproduction and these statements we claim 
that our statement that the Official List of Awards published and distributed at the 
Paris Exposition contained no mention of any award to the DeLaval Separator Ca 
or the Aktiebolaget Separator is absolutely true. 

The sum and substance of the whole matter is it is terribly galling to the De 
Laval Separator Co. to be continually beaten by the United States Separator, and 
they attempt to bluff off their defeats by publishing all sorts of statements in their 
advertisements, claiming first one thing and then another. It shows that they have 
very little respect for the intelligence of readers when they make separate and contra- 
dictory claims within two weeks of one another. 


THE UNITED STATES SEPARATOR WINS ON ITS MERITS 


AND STANDS TO-DAY THE 


DELAVAL 60, 


HAS BEEN LYING ABOUT PARIS SEPARATOR AWARDS 


STANDARD SEPARATOR OF THE WORLD 





VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Beliows Falls, Vt. 























‘Do it with the FEED COOKER 


The Granite State Cooker has many uses beside the cooking of feed for stock. It is the 
most useful utensil that you can have about the place. At butchering time use it for 
heating water, rendering.lard and making scra: ple. On washday for heating water or 
boiling clothes. Stockmen, D: en and Poult en find it the best for cooking feed 
and heating water for the stock and for heating the barn or outbuilding. Made in 8 sizes. 
Fully guaranteed. Write for circular which tells ali about this and other useful farm 


appliances, Sent free. + al BANY FOUNDRY COMPANY, Albany, N. Y. 
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Steel Horse Collars 


: af need no hames. have no straps to bother; are adjustable in size; 
but heal sores; are put onand taken off in half usvai time. 
ner are sensible, practical and bumane. 
Nearly all city fire departments nse STEEL 






Howell’s 
Adjustable 


Are everlasting; 
fit any horse, do not gal 
Are lighter than other collars and hames: 
Hundreds of testimonials from delighted users. 
eee vt COLLARS. Every farmer and teamster should have th 


fave money. No charee for territory. Full particulars on application. 








em. 
ENTS make big money handling these collars. Don’t delay, write to-day and ¢ 
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HE HOWELL & SPAULDING CO.. Box C. Caro. Mich. P 











Too Busy. 


MRS B- A. F.- 





“Run along, dearie, mother’s so busy,— 
Dinner to see to and mending to do!” 

That’s what I said to my coaxing wee baby, 
Heedless.of tears in the dear eyes of blue. 

Slowly he turned to his toys in the corner, 
ae drooped his head, till its ringlets of 


go 
Lay in the tears on his picture book falling— 
Jewels of grief his wee heart could not hold. 


“Muvver don’t yuv me,” he said to his dolly. 
“S’e'’s des as cyoss as s’e ever can be. 

Yet’s yun away!” And he slid from the door- 

step, 

Leaving the house in its silence to me. 

Out in the yard I could see his pink bonnet, 
Then for a time he was out of my mind. 

I was “‘too busy,”’ and there was the mending; 
Dinner was full a five minutes behind. 


Soon it was ready, the mending was finished, 
Letters were written so long overdue. 
Father came in with no baby to greet him, 
Asked, “‘Where’s my sunbeam,—my bright 
eyes of blue?”’ 
“Baby!’’ I calied him,—there came no quick 
answer. 
“Baby!’"’ and only the songbirds replied. 
eee where are you? Come, father is wait- 


Over the garden the summer wind sighed. 
Anxious we looked down the white dusty road- 


way, 
Searched in the orchard and even—the well! 
Never a trace of our treasure repaid us,— 
Into the shadows my guilty heart fell. 
I was “too busy’ and let him go lonely, 
Seeking for comfort away from my breast. 
Oh, God forgive me and help me to find him,— 
Bring the bird home to his desolate nest!’’ 
All thro’ the night there were lantern-stars 
flashing, 
Shouts of the seekers rang thro’ the dark 


wood; 
Echoing wails of despair swept my §heart- 


strings, 
Like to the tide of a merciless flood. 
Slowly the hours passed, in hoping and fear- 


ing; 
Day dawned to deepen the chaos of woe. 
The sun shone, the birds sang, the wind in 
the garden 
—— my heart, moving the swing to and 
ro. 
7 * * * 


*“‘Muvver!"’ I’m dreaming, and that was an 
echo 
Born of my sorrow,—a mirage of joy. 
*““Muvver!”’ Dear God! was there ever an angel 
One-half so fair as my own baby boy! 
<mutiiines 


One Letter. 


FARWELL ADAMS. 





“Only one letter to-day—just one. 
I had been waiting for three or four, 
Still, as I looked at the marks it bore, 
All my impatience vanished, for 

This was from mother, and grief was done. 


“Only one letter?” You could not bring 
One other letter to please me so. 
Mother writes seldom of late, but oh! 
All through the silence her love, I know, 
Seeks out my soul on a. gleaming wing. 


Some day a letter will come to me 


Sealed, sent and written by some strange 
hand; 
Fate will have loosened the golden band 
Holding a soul from the better land,— 
Mother will enter Eternity. 


—— —_ 


(Complete in Four or Five Issues) 
The Flower Girl of Issy. 
By Marion Dickinson. 


CHAPTER II. 
A gleam of recognition crossed Madame 


D’Epinay’s face, and _ she impulsively 
caught the girl’s hand. “It is the child 
with the good mother!” she cried. “Ah, 


yes, I remember you now. You have al- 
tered wonderfully, child. Has the world 
proved kind, my little flower seller?’ 

“Ah, Madame, it was your generosity that 
brought us the world’s first smile,”’ the girl 
cried, gratefully. “And do you remember 
the gold you gave me for others in like 
need? If I could but tell Madame of the 
comfort that it brought!” 

The fair face grew tender as Eleonore 
looked down at the poppies in her hands. 
The crust of worldliness about her heart 
was pierced by these reminders of her child- 
hood and by the girl’s impulsive words. 

“Have I, then done any good by a care- 
less gift?’’ she asked, looking gravely at 
Julie. “And now. perhaps, the need is no 
less. Can I do aught for you? Nay, child, 
I mea@n no harm,” as Julie, flushing hotly, 
would have turned away. 

“We have sufficient for our needs,” the 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


girl said, proudly, “but can Madame 
D’Epinay be in ignorance of the poverty of 
the people?” 

Madame D’Epinay turned to her compan- 
ion, who had been a silent listener, with an 
expressive gesture. ‘‘And if we hear this 
ery of the city’s need, we but laugh the 
louder to drown the sound, eh, cousin? But 
I am in a better mood, to-day, and would 
fain do something to relieve this distress.” 

She looked at Julie earnestly. “If you 
will once more be my almoner, come to my 
house in the Rue de Varenne, when you 
have sold your flowers,” she said, taking 
D’Alenbert’s arm and turning away. “I 
thank you for the poppies.” 

While the flowers lingered, a sheaf of 
poppies, daily renewed, burned upon Eleo- 
nore D’Epinay’s dressing table, reminding 
her of the happy life that had been, and 
of her generous purposes for the future. 
From that day Julie Rameau never lacked 
the means for relieving the misery with 
which she daily came in contact, though 
it was Madame’s caprice that the source 
of the comfort that came to many a house- 
hold should remain unknown. 

Another year rolled by, bringing aristo- 
crat and peasant into true friendship 
through their strange partnership. But 
with the return of summer a haunting fear 
came into Julie’s life. Each day she turned 
her face toward the city with dread of 
what its hours might bring to pass; each 
night she breathed a sigh of relief that the 
sun had set upon peace. The murmur of 
rage and discontent was swelling in vol- 
ume. Parig feasted above a crater. In 
June the flame burst forth in an attack 
upon the Tiileries, and Julie’s fears found 
utterance. 

“Madame,” she said, earnestly, as she 
entered her friend’s boudoir, one morning, 
“do listen to me and leave Paris while 
there is time. The people are growing un- 
manageable, and no one can tell what hor- 
ror may come. Oh, I have seen terrible 
things! They haunt me at night! If any- 
thing should happen to you, Madame—’”’ 

“Foolish girl!’’ Eleonore said, jestingly. 
“What harm should come to me? Have I 
an enemy?” 

‘Madame, you are but trifling!” The 
girl sank upon the shining floor at Eleo- 
nore’s feet and seized the delicate hands. 
“T know the people. Trust me when I tell 
you that there is danger!” 

Eleonore instantly grew grave. Laying 
her hand upon the girl’s head she bent it 
back until she could look straight into the 
troubled gray eyes. ‘“‘Do you think I do 
not know it?’’ she asked sadly. ‘‘And yet 
I cannot go. I am a childless widow— 
without kith or kin beside my good cousin. 
Would you have me desert one who has 
been a brother to me? Am I-.so rich in 
love that I can turn away from it? Lit- 
tle one, you love me, too! Would you 
leave me in the face of danger? When 
you prove traitor, I will, also,’ she said, 
with forced gaiety. ‘“‘My cousin will not 
desert his king; I will not desert my cous- 
in; you will not desert me! What will be 
the end? Yet the flesh is weak. I may be 
panic stricken and take your advice, for I 
am an arrant coward. But courage, child! 
What we fear may never come.” 

The time was at hand! 

At midnight, August 9, the tocsin shook 
down its brazen clamor upon the sleeping 
city. Rattling drums took up its sum- 
mons, while the rumbling wheels of can- 
non lent an ominous undertone. Along the 
narrow streets pushed a motley throng, 
gathering in volume at every byway. Be- 
neath a sable cloud of smoke the ruddy 
glare of torches lit up the faces of desper- 
ate men and furious women, with frowsy 
locks surmounted by scarlet caps, and eyes 
alight with a strange fire. Pikes were 
brandished by brawny arms and hoarse 
voices shouted the “Ca Ira,’ as the mob 
debouched into the open space before the 
Tuileries. 

But no rumor of trouble reached the tran- 
quil hamlet of Issy, and Julie Rameau slept 
in peace. 

Morning dawned fair and warm. The 
girl was early abroad, searching amid the 
glistening stubble for her daily offering at 
Madame D’Epinay’s shrine. 

“The poppies are going fast,” she said 
aloud, discontentedly surveying the mea- 
ger cluster in her hand. “I shall find but 
few more this season.” 

“Is that you, Julie Rameau?’ came a lus- 
ty call from the road. ‘“‘You’d better stay 
at home to-day. There is trouble in the 
city, I hear.” The peasant’s rugged face 
beamed with the satisfaction of imparting 
a bit of news. 





and 
lightly down from the grassy 
bank, stood in the dusty road at his side. 


Julie hurried across the _ stubble, 


springing 
“What do you mean, Pierre Simon?’ she 
gasped. ‘“‘What has happened?” 

“Not much, as yet,” he said, regretfully, 
“but the game has begun,” he added, with 
evident enjoyment of coming horrors. 
“They’re mobbing the Tuileries again, they 
say, and the king’ll hardly get off this 
time.” 

“Is there trouble elsewhere?” she asked, 
anxiously .seizing the sleeve of his blue 
blouse. “Tell me quickly!” 

-The man resented her imperative tone, 
and with a jerk escaped her grasp. ‘‘How 
should 1 know?” he said sullenly. ‘‘You’d 
better see for yourself.” 

“Mother!” Julie cried, bursting into the 
cottage a moment later. “I must hasten 
to the city. Madame may be in danger, 
Don’t worry if I do not return to-night. 
I may not be able to leave the city, for 
they are growing very strict at the bar- 
riers and made me trouble last night. To 
be sure, there is a way of getting out of 
Paris even if they refuse to pass me at the 
Barrier Vangirard. Lamont, the gardener, 
told me secretly of a breach in the walls, 
near the military school, that has been 
made by smugglers. It would be a risk 
to run, however, and I will not take it un- 
less I am forced to do so.” 

Her mother’s eyes brimmed with tears. 
‘Must you go, my child?” she asked, wist- 
fully. 

“Mother, I must!” Julie put her arms 
about the little woman. “Even you would 
not have me stay!”’ 

And her mother made no denial. 

“I must hasten,” Julie cried, winking 
back her own tears. “If another should 
come, mother,” she said earnestly, ‘“‘would 
you shelter her for my sake?” 

“Aye—and for her own!’ was the quick 
response. 

The dusty road, with its interminable line 
of rigid poplars, had never seemed so long 
to the anxious girl. Before she reached the 
city she could her the harsh murmurs of 
the tocsin and the muffled roar of many 
voices. At the Barrier Vangirard, to her 
dismay, she was subjected to an irritating 
delay. 

With jests and coarse laughter, the men 
on guard debated the advisability of ad- 
mitting her to the city. Julie, crimson with 
shame, and burning with indignation, still 
choked back her anger, well knowing that 
it would injure her chances, and summoned 
the ghost of a smile. 

“Let the girl go,” growled the chief, at 
length. “If she was coming out, it would 
be another thing. Remember,” he said, 
turning to Julie, “if you enter the city, it 
will be no easy matter for you to go. home 
again.”’ 

“T understand,” answered the girl calmly; 
but her heart sank, nevertheless. 

It did not take her long to reach the 
Rue du Bac, which, to her unbounded re- 
lief, she found comparatively quiet. Turn- 
ing down the Rue de Varenne, she quickly 
reached the iron gate of the D’Epinay gar- 
den. Finding it ajar, she hurried up the 
path, noting, even in her anxiety, how 
sweetly the birds sang in its old elms, how 
green and luxuriant was this quiet corner 
of the tumultuous city. Something of its 
peace fell upon her spirit; her fears seemed 
almost needless. “I will not alarm her 
unless there is need,”’ she thought. 

“Give these to Madame D’Epinay,”’ she 
said, thrusting the poppies, which she had 
unconsciously retained, into the hands of 
a servant. ‘“‘No—I will not stop, now, but 
I may return later.” 

Before she reached the Port Royal, the 
Rue du Bac was blocked by wildly gesticu- 
lating women, whose faces were turned 
toward the further side of the Seine, where 
the mob still raged about the Tuileries. 

Julie breathed a sigh of relief; it was 
evident that the throng was absorbed in 
one idea, and until its affair with its king 
was settled, others were safe. Pressing 
through the crowd, she spied a familiar 
face, to which she made her way. 

“Mother Gerard, what are you doing 
here?” she panted. 

The old woman turned briskly to greet 
the newcomer. ‘‘What are you doing here, 
yourself, Julie Rameau?” she asked, slyly. 
“This is a great day, child, and when half 
Paris is here to see, Mother Gerard will 
see also.” 

“Tell me—what has happened?” the girl 
urged. “I have heard but little.” 

“Tney’re after the king, child. Much good 

















he’ll do them!” the-old dame chuckled. 
“Some say he has fied to the national 
assembly, but mere doubt it... The people 
are: roused at last, so let the Austrian 
woman beware! It will be a sad hour for 
her when they get her in their power. You 
should have been here te see the Mar- 
sellais march upon the palace, child! That 
Was a brave sight! There will be blood 
—Merciful heavens! They have begun!” 
There came the rattle of small arms, and 
the throng before the Tuileries recoiled in 
a wild rush. A strange hush fell upon the 


scene, broken, suddenly by a shriek of 
defiance, followed by the heavy boom of 
cannon, and the tide rolled back upon the 
palace. 

“Come away, Mother Gerard,—this is no 
place for us!” cried the girl, seizing the 


old woman by the arm. Horror blanched 
her face as the sound of confliet grew 
louder. “Oh, I hope the king has escaped!”’ 

The old woman turned upon her in terror. 
“It’s well for you, child, that it was only 
I who heard that,” she quavered. ‘You 
are a good girl, Julie, and you have a 
tender heart, but there are those here who, 
for less than that, would—”’ Her gesture 
Was an expressive ending. 

[To Be Continued.] 


The Baby’s Prayer. 


ESPERANCE. 








When the household duties all 
Are laid away; 

When the evening shadows fall, 
At close of day,— 

Comes a wee one dear to me, 

Clad in white, a dream to see; 

Bends her bright head at my knee 
To seftly say, 


“Now I lay me down to sleep” 
(That sweetest prayer), 

“I pray the Lord my soul to keep” 
(All pure and fair); 

“Tf I die’’—the rest you know. 

Some dear mother, long ago, 

Taught your lips to say it so, 
Kneeling there. 


Mother’s watching you to-night; 

She longs to hear, 
In that distant land of Light, 

An echo dear. 
Frame that humble prayer once more; 
Breathe that childish message o’er; 
Heaven will hear it as of yore, 

Thro’ mother’s ear! 





For Grandma Pearson’s Pleasure. 





MRS O. S. HOUGHTON. 
Now, Mother Pearson,” said Mrs John 
Pearson, as she laid her slim, white hand 


upon the bowed shoulders of her husband’s 
mother, “you had better go to Cousin 
Maria’s for that visit you have been prom- 
ising her so long, while John and I attend 
to the picking up and disposing of the 
things here on the farm as well as in the 
house. You know Mr Brown is coming to 
take possession as soon as possible, as the 
spring is coming on so fast, and we are 
also very anxious to get home; then when 
you have finished your visit, you are to 
come to live with us, you know.” 

The pale, patient face was lifted to the 
one bending over her with a grateful smile, 
and Grandma Pearson replied: ‘Well, I 
guess that would be the best way. I am 
all kinder worn-out and upset with Josiah’s 
sickness, and his dying so quick-like at the 
last. I don’t seem to care what becomes 
of the things, nor of me neither for that. 
matter, but I be thankful to you, daughter, 
for your kind invitation to live in your 
pretty home. John was always 2 good 
boy, and he has got a good wife to help 
him along.” 

With renewed courage the little old lady 
‘began getting ready for her visit, and the 
next day saw her on her way to her cousin’s 
who lived in an adjoining town, but to 
whose home she had seldom been. 

Cousin Maria’s welcome was genuine and 
gave her pleasure, but the thought of the 
beautiful home to which she was going to 
return was a constant source of delight. 
She told Cousin Maria of all the beautiful 
things John and his wife had gathered into 
their home, for he had inherited his moth- 
er’s love of the beautiful, and his wife had 
much artistic talent, so that their city home 
was indeed beautiful. 

She seemed never to tire of telling of the 
beautiful room which had been hers when 
she had made them a visit, such a vision 
of delight as it was, the lovely gray car- 
"pet like a bed of moss thickly strewn with 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


roses and trailing vines, the pure white 
bed and its dainty helongings, the pretty 
pictures, the beautiful curtains with their 
filmy tracery, the warm, sweet air which 
pervaded it all, and above all to this tired, 
worn-out woman the long hours of rest, 
time to read or write, doing just what she 
liked. 

When John came for her she,was ready, 
and thanking Ceusin Maria for her hearty 
welcome, beamingly urged her to come to 
see her when she was well settled in her 
new home. ; 

John’s wife met her with a sweet kiss of 
welcome, and then said: “EI will show you 
to your room, mether, where you can lie 
down and get rested in time for dinner.” 

Tremblingly grandma followed her. 
“Now,” she thought, “I wonder if I am go- 
ing to have that reem for mine. Yes, we 
are making the same turn on the landing; 
we are going through the arch,’ which 
seemed somehow to Grandma Pearson like 
those she had seen in pictures erected for 
the entrance of some prominent person into 
the city. 

As John’s wife opened the . well-remem- 
bered door, grandma stepped in with a 
delight in her heart. She looked around 
her. What was the trouble? What did it 
mean? Her eyes were deceiving her, for 
what did she see through her dimming 
glasses? Why, yes, there was that hated 
red and green carpet, that mountain of a 
bed over which was spread a homemade 
blue and white counterpane, which leng 
years before Josiah’s mother had woven 


and had so carefully hoarded that even 
had she wished to use it, it would have 
seemed almost sacrilegious to do so. Now 


she knew it must cover a _ feather bed, 
which, with those other ugly companions, 
had reposed so many years in the old, cold, 
north bedroom at the farm, which she never 
entered if she could avoid it. Yes, there 
was even that old uncomfortable rocker 
whose protesting squeak she seemed to 
have heard forever and ever, those touch- 
me-not, straight-back, haircloth covered 
chairs, the spider-lezged center table which 
had been her mother-in-law’s pride but her 
detestation, some cheap pictures which 
Josiah had bought at an auction and which, 
with all those other abominations, had 
always kept her from using the “best room” 
with any pleasure. 

Surely, it seemed as though there must be 
some mistake. The tears were gathering so 
fast, and the poor little disappointed heart 
was beating so hard that she did not see 
the troubled look that came into the clear, 
gray eyes bent upon her, nor scarcely hear 
the soft, pitiful voice of John’s wife, as she 
was saying: “I know the sight of these dear 
household companions must make you feel 
your loss, but, dear mother, we thought if 
you had them here to greet you, you would 
feel more at home with us. So we have 
put them here in your room, so that when 
you tire of our new styles and new ways, 
you will have one. place of retreat which 
will seem to you like your old home.” 

Then kissing her and telling her to come 
down soon as she was rested, John’s wife 
left the room, in sweet unconsciousness of 
the old lady’s disappointment, and attribut- 
ing her evident’ distress to homesickness, 
when in reality it was caused by “sick of 
homeness,”’ 

John looked up as his wife entered the 
sitting room. ‘“‘Did mother hike her room?” 
he asked. 

“T think so, but she was so overcome by 
the sight of the dear home things, I could 
see she could scarcely keep from crying, 
but we will try to help her to forget her 
loss in the love we will give her in this 
her new home. Really, John, as I looked 
at her I could not help but liken her to 
a rare jewel set in an antique setting, she 
fitted so perfectly into her surroundings. 
It was like a bit from some old painting.” 

“T am glad if your artist eye was pleased, 
and. if mother is comfortable and happy, 
but for my part I don’t enjoy the old 
trumpery that you call ‘antique and 
unique,’ owing probably to my lack of edu- 
cation in that direction,” said John. 

And in an upper room a litile old lady 
was sobbing out her heartsickness to her- 
self, resolved that she would enjoy all that 
she could, but also firmly resolved that 
Cousin Maria should never know of her 
disappointment, while a sunny-faced 
woman downstairs was serenely congratu- 
lating herself that she saw the article in 
the magazine in which the writer pleaded 
for the old folks that “they should be 
given, instead of all new-fangled furnish- 
ings, a bit of their old-time surroundings,” 
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in time to prevent her from making that 
mistake when John’s ‘mother came to live 
with them, 


A Novel Church Ente Entertainment. 


AUNT NORA, NEW YORK. 





I would like to tell one of the good times 
of my life, which was a church festival 
and chicken-pie supper, given by the la< 
dies of St Thomas’s church of Hamilton, 
It was advertised as a “Festival of the 
Senses,’”” and I will quote from the adver-~ 
tisement: 

“The Hearing Booth, including a rum- 
8 booth, for which patronage is solic< 
ited. 

“The Seeing Booth, filled with beautiful 
articles, arranged in a manner to please 
the eye, etc. 

“The Feeling Booth will be filled with va- 
rious fancy articles, some visible, others 
to be examined by touch and judged there- 
by; in charge of, etc. 

“The Tasting Booth will teem with deli- 
icacies of every kind, arranged in the most 
tempting manner, and here the presiding 
genius will be, etc. 

“The Common Sense Booth will be in 
charge of Mrs B. and Mrs T., and all useful 
and practical articles will be on sale here.’’ 

The Hearing Booth was filled with books, 
magazines, papers, ete, old and new, all 
contributed, and they were all sold; the 
rummage booth in connection with this 
was filled with such articles as go to make 
up the usual collection of this popular form 
of money-making tables. 

The Seeing Booth was filled with all- 
sorts of fancywork, various kinds of beau- 
tiful handmade lace, sofa pillows, knit slip- 
pers, a shoestring bag and embroidered pil- 
low covers from glass toweling. (The 
shoestring bag was described in this jour- 
nal for Aug 17, and glass toweling embroi- 
dery, July 20.) Also, there were too many 
other beautiful articles to be mentioned 
separately. This booth occupied one cor- 
ner and was draped with flags, making a 
very attractive display. 

The Feeling Booth was under a canopy 
of dark red cloth elaborately trimmed with 
evergreens, and as may be imagined, was 
the scene of much hilarious mirth through- 
out the evening. 

The Tasting Booth was a large table, 
spread with a large yellow and white cloth 
and pink streamers fastened to each cor- 
ner of the table and to the electrie lights 
overhead, which were shaded by rose 
pink shades, making a lovely scene. The 
table was filled with choice candies, home- 
made and otherwise, and netted a hand- 
some sum. 

The Common Sense Booth was filled with 
aprons of every variety and many other 
articles of practical use—laundry bags, 
holders, ete, and was not only in the center 
of the room, but the center of attraction 
as well, and netted a goodly sum. 

Of the chicken pie supper not much need 
be said except that it was prepared by the 
ladies of St Thomas’s and consisted of 
every seasonable deleacy, served with 
neatness and dispatch, and for the very 
reasonable sum of 15 cents. And not the 
least of the good time was to learn that 
the sum of $96 was netted. 

I say, let the “good times” stories con< 
tinue. 

oro 

A correspondent in Galesburg, Ill, sends 
the following actual medical diagnosis by 
the laity. During the excitement caused 
by some cases of suspected smallpox in a 
Rock River village, a son of Erin rather 
econtemptuously remarked to a group of 
the frightened ones: “They hain’t got 
small-pox; it’s only celluloid.” Whereupon 
a Johnny Bull further encouraged the 
timid by asserting: ‘There ain’t any dan- 
ger, anyhow, if you don’t get them micro- 
scopes in you.” The disease did not 
spread. . 





“T should like to subscribe for your pa 


per. Would you be willing to take it out 
in trade?” 

Country Editor: Guess so. What’s your 
business? 


“Pm the undertaker.”—[Christian Advo-~ 
cate. 





“This ain’t a freight elevator,” said the 
_ grumpy - a man. “Yes, it is,” re« 
piled. the boy with the bundle. ‘it 


big hog up and down all day long.” 
[Chicago Tribune. 
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Prizes for the Boys and Girls. 





FIFTY PRIZES TO BE AWARDED FOR THE BEST 
TOLD EXPERIENCES OF PRACTICAL YOUNG FOLKS. 


The Young Folks’ Editor wants to find out 
what the boys and girls know of farm 
work; what the boys know of grow- 
ing fruit and vegetables, of breaking 
steers, of raising sheep, calves and colts; 
what the girls know of kitchen gardens, 
flower gardens, poultry raising, cooking and 
housework. He wants to know all their 
experiences along these lines, their suc- 
cesses, their failures, the causes of either; 
the pleasures they have derived from the 
work and what they have learned; what 
the profits are in cash and in the broader 
lines of knowledge gained. He wants all 
the boys and girls who read this depart- 
ment to take up some line of practical farm 
work this year. Be your own manager, get 
all the profit and all the fun possible out 
of it, and then next fall write out the sea- 
son’s experience for the young folks’ page. 

For the best statements of what boys and 
girls under 15 years of age have done along 
practical lines during the year 1902, 50 prizes 
will be awarded next fall. There will be a 
first prize of $5 in cash, a second prize of 
$3, a third prize of $2,seven prizes of a year’s 
subscription to American Agriculturist, 
and 40 attractive prizes of pocket knives, 
books, etc. Contestants must have no help 
from “grown ups” either in the work or 
in writing out the statements. They can 
choose any line of practical farm work they 
please (and this means all the branches of 
household work for the girls), but they 
must work unaided by older folks. 

In this issue of American Agriculturist is 
an interesting story of what an eight-years- 
old little Massachusetts farmer, Johnnie 
Calden, did last year. If he were a little 
older, so he could write his own experience, 
no doubt it would be what we want you to 
do for us; still, it is a sample of partly 
what we want. Who can imitate his exam- 
ple and then best tell how it was done? 
How many good farmers are there among 
the boys around the Young Folks’ Table? 
How many good cooks and tidy little house- 
wives among the girls? There must be 
hundreds of them, and the Editor wants 
to know who they are; to hear from every 
one of them. The prize winners will not 
necessarily be the ones who make the most 
money; that is, the mere fact that one has 
made the money part the supreme object 
and thus made the largest cash profit, will 
not, of itself, influence our decision. Try 
not alone for money profits, but also for 
other profits in the way of experience and 
enjoyment, and give us a simple, natural 
account of them all. In fact, we want to 
know how much money you can earn (giv- 
ing us all the details of income and ex- 
penditure in your experiment), and at the 
same time enjoy yourselves and develop 
yourselves in an all-around way. Make 
your stories as long and detailed as you 
like, but make them natural and human, 
just as you would tell them to an interested 


friend. 





Daniell’s Battery. 


A. G, ELDREDGE. 





Daniell’s battery is a good one for a tele- 
graph. 


It consists of a glass jar about 8x5 
(or an accommodat- 
ing size), a piece of 
copper having a 
pocket on the out- 
side, a porous vase 
about 8x3 (or to cor- 
respond with the jar 


used) and a zinc. 
The porous cup con- 
tains pure water 


with a little ZnSO4 
(zinc sulphate). to 
The jar contains a_ strong 
solution of CuSO4 (copper sulphate). 
Water must be added to the cup 
from time to time. CuSO4 must be kept 
in the pocket or at bottom of the jar. The 
zinc is placed in the porous cup. This cell 
furnishes a strong current for a short time. 
After once being started, it is ever ready. 
If more than one is used, connect copper 
of one to zinc of another. The action of 
the cell is as follows: The CuS0O4 passes 
through the porous cup, where the Cu is 
partly deposited on the outside of the cup, 
while the H20 (water) of the cup gives up 
its H (hydrogen) to the S04 forming 





start it. 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


H2S04 (sulphuric acid); which in turn at- 
tacks the zinc, forming ZnS0O4 (zinc sul- 
phate), and generating electricity. Cu is 
also deposited upon the Cu plate. 


Our Amateur Electricians. 








I noticed, in the Nov 30 issue, an article 
on a homemade telegraph. As Iam a teleg- 
rapher, I would like to ask Amateur Elec- 
trician if he ever had any experience with 
a cracked gravity cell. I have one that 
leaks, but do not know how to repair it. 
The crack is on the bend of the jar at the 
bottom. I am on a line with four others 
and we have a lot of fun and good times 
on winter evenings by talking and playing 
checkers.—[W. C. G., Maine. 

I would like to ask Amateur Electrician 
if he can explain to me in a few simple 
words how to make an electric dynamo,— 
[Illinois. . 

As you have explained the way to mak 
a battery, I would like to ask if the ‘“‘tele- 
graph battery’’ would do for other purposes, 
and about what sized wire would be best 
about batteries. How many batteries made 
in glass jars, four inches in diameter and 
six inches high, would it take to run an 
electric light of one candle power at a 
distance of 20 feet from the batteries? On 
the battery you explained, must the rubber 
tube on the wire in the jar be tight, to 
keep the water away from the wire, or not? 
Do you put in the copper sulphate and 
pour the water directly on the top of it, 
or not? Do you take the wire from the 
copper and have one of the hooks from the 
zine connected to it, then connect to the wire 
to run to the motor or light, and there con- 
nect the wire in the other batteries to this 
wire, then let the returning wire run to all 
the zincs?—fV. J., Ohio. 

I would like to run a wire from the house 
and connect with a wire of the wire fence, 
with only batteries at the beginning of 
the line (house), so that I can give a signal 
anywhere along the wire to the house. I 
would like to give a signal in the following 
manner: I want to take a stone, knife, or 
anything heavy, and tap the wire anywhere 
along the line three and five times (indicat- 
ing 35, my secret number), so this will 
ring a bell in the house at every tap I make. 
Please give advice at once on the above.— 
{[J. A. B., Pennsylvania. 





Letter Circles—iIn reply to various quer- 
ies, to join one of our correspondence let- 
ter circles, you send name, age, address 
and ten cents. Then you wait till we have 
enough names of similar age, when we 
send you certificate and instructions. 





About the Historian's Report—Since re- 
ceiving the historian’s report of the A A 
L C, I have found it to be very interesting, 
but feel as though it ought to show more 
circles, as it keeps up the interest to see 
what other circles are doing. Yet the re- 
port is well worth a two-cent stamp to 
anyone. I want to say a word to the sec- 
retaries of the different circles. Send to 
the historian some account of what you 
have done, and in this way, if it is but a 
short account, you will help to make a full 
record of as many circles as possible, so to 
have another fuller account in the next 
report. January or February will be a good 
time for a report, as it will bring each cir- 
cle up to December 31.—[A Circle Secretary. 

&*# The report of the letter club historian, 
Miss Wheeler, can be had from this office 
for a two-cent stamp.—[The Y. F. E. 





What is the most modest piece of furni- 
ture? The clock, for it always covers its 
face with its hands, and runs itself down, 
however good its works may be. 





“Do you mean to say that Erastus Pink- 
ley sells his vote?” ‘No,” answered Mr 
Jim Colliflower; “I wouldn’t say that ’Ras- 
tus sells his vote. But he’s willin’ to hire 





it out occasionally to select parties.” 
[Washington Star. 
“There is sex in questions.” ‘How so?’ 


“Why, ‘Can she get him? is essentially 
feminine, while ‘Will she have him”? is the 
masculine of it.”—[Chicago Post. 





“That naval cadet is popular with the 
girls, isn’t he?” “Yes; he’s a regular sea 


lion.”’—[Chicago Post. 


















Fit } ) 
Gured—32 Years of 
Awful Pile Agony. 


Sioux Falls, Ss. D., Feb. 18, 1901. 


“For 32 years I suffered constantly from 
protruding piles and finally had to aban- 
don my trade of stone-mason. Four months 
ago I began using Pyramid Pile Cure, and 
before I had used up one 50c box the dis- 
ease had entirely disappeared and there is 
no sign of its ever returning. I am com- 
pletely cured. F. Capps, 216 N. Minnesota 


Ave.” Sold by all druggists, 50c a box. 
Book, “Piles, Causes and Cure,” mailed 
free. Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, Mich. 
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Girls can get this beautiful 
Life Size Doll absolutely Free for 
gelling only four boxes of our 
Great Cold & Headache Tablets 
at 25 cents a box. Write to-day 
and we will send you the tablets 
by mail postpaid ; when sold send 
us the money ($1.00) and we will 

this Life Size Doll which 
is 24 feet high and can wear 
baby’s clothes. Dollie has an In 
destructible Head, Golden Hair, 
Cheeks, Brown Eyes, Kid Col- 






4 Pin, Stockings, 
and will stand alone. This doll is an 
exact reproduction of the finest hand 
French Doll, and will live 
n @ child’s memory long after child- 
hood days have passed. Ad 
NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 
Doll Dept. 50 A. New Haven,Conn 


[PRIZE | 
GARDENING 


How to Derive Profit, Pleasure, 
Health, from the Garden. 


Actual Experience of the Successful Prize Winners 
in the erican Agriculturist Garden Contest. 


Compiled by G. BURNAP FISKE. 
FIVE THOUSAND GARDENERS 


all over America kept a daily record of the methods 
and results for a whole season, and-reported thereon 
fully im competition for many and large p . 
They represented all grades from the small amateur 
to the professional market gardener. This unique 
k summarizes the most useful of all this experi- 
ence. .Each man or woman has definite ideas, and is 
testing them by successful garden practice. The 
very. difference in the conditions and methods con- 
stitutes the particular value of the chapters, since 
readers everywhere. will find that some at least of 
the descriptions are particularly adapted to their 
needs, Most important of all, every line is from 
actual experience. The result is a-mine and treas- 
ure-house of garden practice. Careful editing has 
put. this mass of experience into available, useful 
and fascinating form. The chapters tell- the story 
of the contest, describe the grand prize gardener’s 
methods, gardening for profit, go farm gardens. 
the home acre, town and city gardens, experimental 
gardening, methods under glass, success with special- 
ties, prize flowers and fruits, lessons from winners, 
success in town or city, fertilized gardens, garden- 
ing by women, boys and girls, irrigation, secrets. 
Illustrated with many charts, sketches, etc, from 
original photos, 323 pages, 5x7 inches, bound in cloth. 
ee $1, postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Lafayette Place, New Vork, N. Y. 
- _. Marquette Building, Chicago, ll. 
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Tommy’s Winter Thought, 


R- K- MUNKITTRICK- 





In spring we tap the maple 
And then the syrup hums; 

In autumn it should surely 
Bend down with sugar plums. 


And so I think the Baldwin 
In autumn we should tap, 
And catch in flowing buckets, 

Like apples in our lap, 


To fill us with the gladness 
That’s keen and broad and big,--€ 
Rich apple sauce and cider 
To flank the piggiwig. 





A Small Boy’s Onion Patch. 








One of the coming men of Massachusetts 
is little Johnny Calden of Hampden county, 
who is not yet nine years old. He already 
has a larger bank account than many 
farmers, and the best of it is that he has 
earned every cent of it himself. Last 
spring Johnny owned a goat, and while he 
got some fun with him, the goat had a way 
of eating a good deal and giving little in 
return. Johnny, who had an eye for busi- 
ness, saw that the money invested in the 
goat was not earning anything, so he sold 
the goat for $3.and put the money in an old 
stocking for future use. 

Johnny decided that onion raising offered 
more profitable inducements than driving a 
goat, so he got the use of the vacant lot 
60x125 feet from his father, who fertilized, 
plowed and planted the ground with some- 
thing less than a pound of onion seed, and 
then turned it over to the young lad. Nights 
and mornings, Saturdays and_ holidays, 
Johnny worked at this, weeding and culti- 
vating the onions. There came a time when 
he could not do all the work, so he hunted 
up the old stocking and from it paid other 
boys to pull weeds, and hired a man to run 
a cultivator between the rows. At the end 
of the season. when the crop was harvested 
the account stood something like this: 

Expenditure for labor, $2.90; receipts, one 
goat, $3; 119 bushels onions at 70 cents, 
$83.30; total, $86.30; net profit, $83.40. Next 
year Johnny intends to buy his own seed 
and fertilizer. He placed $60 in the savings 
bank and saved the rest for buying Christ- 
mas presents, for the next crop, and in 
building a hencoop, where he keeps 15 hens, 
which take up part of his idle time in the 
winter. When only five years old Johnny 
made a little venture in gelery culture and 
cleared $5. It should be said that Johnny 
did not once stay from school to attend his 
crop. He is in the fourth grade and has a 
good school record. 





Grace L. Stone—Editor young people’s 
department: Inclosed you will find a photo 
of my daughter, Grace L. Stone. She has 
been a contributor to your journal, and 
also a member of two letter circles up to 
the time of her death. She expressed a 











desire to send her photo, previous to her 
death, therefore I send it now, thinking her 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 














Es 


friends have not forgotten her and will be 





pleased to see it in print.—[Mrs W. H. 
Stone, New York. 
“Bent Nail’’—I suppose all the young 


folks have played authors. I have a little 
sister who likes to play very much. She 
does not know how to read, so she calls the 
cards just by the letters. She knows all 
the letters but J, and when she comes to 
that she calls for ‘‘bent nail.”” Two or three 
weeks ago my father sent my three small 
brothers and a little friend who was visit- 
ing them down beside a meadow to watch 
cows. After they had been there a few 
hours, time began to drag, so they cut some 
awfully pretty sticks, and calling them 
guns, put them over their shoulders, beside 
their necks. When they had been there a 
short while they forgot the cows. My fa- 


ther found that the cows had taken the 


liberty to go into the meadow, and the 
boys were drilling with swamp sumach or 
dogwood sticks. One of the boys got his 
feet wet and caught a bad cold, and all of 
them had a little poison spot on their necks. 
Two of them were badly poisoned all over, 
but the other two were only slightly affect- 
ed. Will someone please send a recipe for 
nougatines like those you buy?—[Roda 
Horserake. 





Great-Aunt’s Story—I have a great-aunt, 
my grandmother’s sister, who is 84 years 
old. She has been bedridden with rheu- 
matism for over seven years. She can move 
her hands and arms enough to feed herself, 
and she can move her head a little. She 
can see to read, and that affords her a 
great deal of comfort, as she would other- 
wise be very lonesome. She is very bright 
in her intellect and can tell many very in- 
teresting stories. She knows when the pigs, 
cows and hens are fed, for she often re- 
minds her daughter it is time to feed them. 
This is one of the stories she tells: ‘‘An old 
man once boarded with me. I had beans 
for supper and I said, ‘Linden, do you like 
beans?’ He answered, ‘Waal, sometimes I 
eat beans and sometimes I don’t.’” Then 
she put on all the beans she had for supper, 
enough for several people, and went about 
something else. When the family sat down 
to supper, winden had eaten all the beans, 
and so she concluded that this was one of 
the times that he did eat beans. This wo- 
man has a daughter who is nearly as bad 
as her mother.—[Ed S., Massachusetts. 





Enough Fun for Once—I was going away 
for dinner and I had to haul a load of corn 
to town before I could go. As the town is 
a distance of eight miles, I had to start 
early, so I got up at 4 o’clock and started 
for town. I reached town before the eleva- 
tor man was ov% of bed, so I was obliged to 
stand out in the cold and wait for him. He 
surely had plenty to eat, according to the 
time it took him. I did not stop in town 
any. I got home by 10 o’clock.~ Just as T 
was unhitching, father told me I had to get 
a load of straw. I got the straw and 
hitched my chestnut bays to the top buggy. 
My brother and sister had gone before I 





WHERE JOHNNY CALDEN EARNED HIS MONEY 








a * 


came home. Just as I drove out of the 
yard I looked at my watch and it was just 
12. After 15 minutes of lively driving I ar- 
rived there. Quite a number of young peo- 
ple were tere, and we played games and 
had a merry time all the afternoon. They 
then wanted us all to stay and spend the 
evening with them, which. we all did. Af- 
ter supper games were played and refresh- 
ments served, then some of the boys pulled 
finger hook and pulled stakes, and other 
tricks were performed. At a late hour we 
bade each other good-by and went home. 
It was snowing, but I was so tired that I 
did not care for anything only to get home. 
Then next morning, when father called me, 
I was so sleepy that I almost said I was 
sick.—[Nebraska Farmer. 





Many Belong to Several—The letters of 
Circle No 188 (started last May) have passed 
me twice. Our circlers are scattered all 
over United States. One lives near Boston, 
one in Tennessee and one in Idaho. The 
other seven live inside the range of these 
extremes, so the letters do quite a good deal 
of traveling before they arrive back to the 
starting point. Mr Editor, can a person be- 
long to more than one circle? I have found 
all the letters very interesting and helpful.— 
(Secretary. 





Bucky Can Run!—I am alittle boy nine 
years old. We live on a large farm and 
have lots of pets. I have a goat, bantam 
chickens, eight cats and a dog. Mamma 
raises hens and Belgian hares. One she 
calls Betsey has seven little ones. Bucky 
she lets run logse, and the cats and: dog all 
like him. My big brother likes to snowball 
him and see him run, and he can run, and 
all you can see is his little white tail. Big 
brothers are a nuisance.—[Boy from Mas- 
sachusetts. 





One of the best times I ever spent was 
going to a picnic in a hay rack. There 
were about 20 young people and about six 
miles to ride. A very enjoyable time was 
spent at the grove and on the lake, but 
the ride home was the best of all, and a 
jolly time we had. Who can read stamp 
language? Will you kindly share your 
knowledge with—[{You Know. 





When papa gets the papers, I most al- 
ways hunt for this paper, and I, like some 
of the rest, begin’ at the back. Some of 
you talk about cutting the pictures of the 
Tablers out of the paper. Well, I won’t do 
that. I have kept every paper since we 
have got it. Every once in a while I get 
the papers out and read them. I_thought 
Steve Larkin, Cowboy, was just fine. I 
have read it twice. The scholars at school 
eall me—[Sally II. 





I have seen so many letters that I 
thought I would write one. I am eight 
years old and go to school every day. 
have one brother ten years old and I love 
him very much.—fA New York Farmer’s 
Daughter. 
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A Reminiscence Party. 
ELIZA BRADISH. 





I know of a Sunday school class which 
is in the habit of meeting once a month 
at the different homes for social inter- 


course, each member taking a turn at en- 


tertaining. The class is composed of fa- 
thers, mothers, school teachers and many 
others. 

This time it came the teacher’s turn to 
entertain. On a former occasion he had 
given the company an account of his Jeru- 
salem trip. Once again he informed his 
guests that he would have to do the en- 
tertaining himself, as the musical artist 
engaged failed to put in an appearance. 

He said that his children had asked him 
to write some things about his childhood, 
so one day when he did not know what to 
do, his wife suggested that it would be a 
good time to jot down the reminiscences 
for the children. So now he would tell 
some episodes of his early life. 

It was in the days when the mothers did 
not have puffs for their beds, but it was 
the custom to tie a comfortable each fall, 
as the family increased. His mother was 
at work laying the cotton on a quilt in the 
frames, while he stood about watching the 
process. 

When she got down to look on the un- 
der side, he thought of a match in his 
ocket, and wondered if cotton would burn, 
and if he tried it, why, he could put it out 
with his hand. The match was struck, and 
“whiz’’ went the cotton. His mother quick- 
ly came from under the flames, and such 
a look as she gave him has remained with 
him to this day. The flames were smoth- 
ered, but not until some damage was done 
to the quilt. 

Another time he was sent to town with 
a load of wood drawn by a pair of oxen. 
The ways were muddy, but nevertheless, 
when he came to the brook, where animals 
often drank, he thought he would drive 
through it. The result was that he got 
mired, and had to unload and reload the 
wood, and in doing it tore his jean pants 
down the leg, the only pair of trousers he 
owned. He sat down by the roadside to 
think. and his decision was that he must 
take that wood to town. So he took some 
slivers from the wood, pinned the rent to- 
gether, and by keeping the mended side 
next the load, went into town and deliv- 
ered the wood. The journey took. consid- 
erable time. 

Other members of the class were called 
on for childish pranks, and this story was 
told about patent medicine. “Father sent 
me down town Saturday night to collect 
rents. I got $13, and on coming back saw 
aman on the square selling patent medi- 
cine. It would cure tooth and earache in 
a minute, cause the lame to walk and the 
blind to see. I thought, ‘Here is such a won- 
derful medicine, I know my parents would 
like to have some in the house, and I’ve got 
$13 in my pocket.’ In my enthusiasm I 
stepped up to the man and said I would 
take two bottles, paying $2 apiece for them. 
On going home I began to have qualms of 
conscience. What if father might not ap- 
prove of it? My father was a kind man to 
his family, but believed in having children 
mind, and would sometimes whip them. I 
entered the house and said, ‘Father, there 
was a man down town selling patent medi- 
cine, and as it will cure’ everything, I 
thought that if I bought some you would 
not need a doctor in the family.’ I handed 
him the two bottles and the $9, and much 
to my surprise, he never said a word.” 
Others were called on, and when it was 
time to break up, the company had formed 
into little groups, telling of past life. Be- 
sides the social part, there is always pro- 
vided food for the* physical man, at the 
class gatherings. 





The Brownies’ Dance. 
EDNA A, DIXON, NEW JERSEY. 





I can hardly remember the very best time 
I ever had in my life, for I have had so 
many that it would be hard to tell exactly 
which particular one I most enjoyed; but 
the time I saw the Brownies dance I en- 
joyed myself very much indeed. About 
that time mamma had taught us to think 
that on New Year’s eve we would be fa- 
vored with a visit from the Brownies, and 
we had long cherished a thought that some- 
time we should see them in reality, and 





HAPPY TIMES 


not in imagination, as we were  accus- 
tomed: to. 

New Year’s night saw -us -all sitting 
around the table, with a picture book -to 
spend our time upon. Mamma was just in 
the midst of an interesting story, when 
our attention was called to the tree. We 
looked and saw two little men, no more 
than six inches high, dancing under it. 
They were dressed in different colors, and 
capered about quite merrily, so merrily, in 
fact, that mamma said that they must 
have been making New Year’s calls and 
taken a little too much wine. They would 
sit down and turn somersaults, bump each 
other’s heads together, and bob around in 
a most comical manner,—kicking each other 
and jumping about, provoking bursts of 
merriment from the lookers-on. 

Suddenly the light burned low, which 
made the room look as if it was flooded 
with a strange, weird moonlight, when, 
presto! they disappeared, and they were 
not seen till the next New Year, when they 
again favored us with a dance. We often 
wondered where they went and how they 
came, but of no use till we were older, 
and then we found out the secret. They 
were made of wood and worked with a 
black thread. Uncle Horace had seen some 
out to the World’s fair, and brought the 
idea home with him. 

We still have them, though sadly in need 
of repair; and I often think of the Brown- 
ies’ dance under the greenwood tree. 





Happy Berrying Times. 


AUNTIE, 





Berrying seems to be the theme just now 
and a good one too, as it reminds one of 
summer skies, green fields, singing birds 
and babbling brooks. When we were chil- 
dren our summer vacations were spent in 
the berry fields. Many whole days found 
us there and the young folks of the neigh- 
borhood joined us. Merry were the times 
we had together, besides doing much work. 
The berries picked and sold bought our 
shoes and dresses for school wear. 

A sister, two years older than I, was my 
companion when others were busy at other 
work. One time we went to a field near 
home, where there was an open well. After 
picking berries a while she was thirsty and 
wanted some water, so we went to the well, 
tied her apron to the pail and let it down 
the well for some water, but she lost the 
pail in the well. Then she said, “I am going 
down after that pail.’’ I tried to persuade 
her not to, telling her that the stones were 
slippery and that mother would rather the 
pail staid down there than have her go 
after it. She said, ‘““You just keep still, for 
I am going after that pail.’’ The wisest 
thing for me to do was to stand still at the 
edge of that well with my heart in my 
mouth and see her straddle that circular 
stone well and get that pail and come up 
again. All the time I was planning how to 
give assistance, if she fell in. That well, 
to be sure, was not as deep as some, but to 
my childish mind it was the deepest one I 
ever saw. She got her pail all right, how- 
ever. 

She was always doing some such daring 
feat, while I was cautious, much to her an- 
noyance. On the way home she made me 
promise not to tell mother, and ’twas some 
years afterward before mother ever knew 
of her going down the well. I often won- 
der how mother ever stood five such romp- 
ing children but we never got lost or seri- 
ously hurt, nor had a ancien bone. 





Playing the New Year In. 


KATE AUSTEN, CONNECTICUT. 





Did you ever attend a “Nimble Jack 
Jump?’ The best ‘‘good time” in my mem- 
ory was at one of these. About a dozen 
of us were invited to a “Title” party the 
last evening of the old year. Each guest 
was furnished with card and pencil, the 
ecards containing numbers from one to 30, 
with a space left after each for the title 
of a book. Various combinations were ar- 
ranged on tables, such as newspaper cut- 
tings and groups of ornaments, each com- 
bination numbered from 1 to 30. There was 
a good deal of enthusiasm over it all. 
Three Feathers, The Bow of Orange Rib- 
bon, The .Scarlet Letter and many more 
were simple enough, but a great red star, 
the letter L and a bar of music defied 
us all for sometime, till a ray of enlight- 
enment made it Marcelia. Two bright 









stars reminded*us of The Heavenly Twins, 
then yery popular. Much wonder was ex- 
pressed over a card on which was pasted 
a donkey, the letter O and some tea leaves, 
but finally it transformed itself into Don 
Quixote. 

After the time previously set for the com- 
petition had been doubled, the prizes were 
awarded, the least successful competitor 
being consoled with a stick of candy big 
enough for a barber’s pole. Light refresh- 
ments were served and the tongues, glad- 
ly loosened after their comparative silence, 
rattled merrily, comparing notes, and we 
all laughed good naturedly over the ridicu- 
lous blunders all had made. Music and 
dancing filled up the interval before mid- 
night. 

A little before the hour, 12 lighted can- 
dles in candlesticks were placed at equal 
distances apart down the long double room 
and through the hall. The guests were then 
invited to try their luck for the coming 
year. If, in jumping, the first candle should 
be extinguished, January would be an un- 
lucky month for the jumper, and so on. 
There was the usual small sprinkling of 
young men, barely enough for seasoning, 
common to most Connecticut villages. The 
girls held up their skirts, however, and 
the young men donned iong cloaks to 
equalize matters, and over we all went, 
one after the other. So soon as.one fin- 
ished the round, another began, and for 
awhile we were as lively as crickets, and 
chirruped much louder. Some few lucky 
ones completed the circle with the lights 
still burning, but nearly all had one or two 
unlucky months. The old year went out 
amid shouts of honest laughter and hearty 
merriment, and the party broke up voting 
it the best “‘good time” of the season. 


—— 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


JENNIE JAMESON, 





For our January contest we shall give the 
usual number of puzzles, with 15 prizes for the 
15 most. perfect lists of answers. The first 
prize will be $2 in cash, and the other 14 will 
be good ones. As before, the contest will be 
governed by the following simple 


RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question,—that is, you must not say the an- 
swer is this or that, for if you do, the answer 
to the question will be thrown out. A mis- 
spelled word will also throw out the answer 
in which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together 10 days 
after the receipt af the last paper in Janu- 
ary. This will save you going to the postoffice 
so often with your answers, and will give 

you more time to work out the question. 
Tories all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this 
office. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or for 
those published each week, but only for the 
most complete set of answers to the whole 
month’s list. 

Webster’s International dictionary will be 
authority in this month’s puzzles. 


FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR JANUARY: 


1. Diamond.—{A. S., Kan. 

1, A vowel; 2, a Turkish coin; 3, a tree; 4, to 
lift up; 5, a blister; 6, a number (transposed); 
7, a vowel. 

2. Numerical Enigma.—[G. B. L., N H. 

I am composed of nine letters. 

My 1-5 is type thrown confusedly together. 

My 9-5-6-3 is course. 

My 8-7-9 is a snare. 

My 4-5-2 is a word of respect. 

My whole is a presiding officer. 

ANSWERS TO OCTOBER PUZZLES. 
. Transposition. 
Scup, cup, up, p. 
E, Asa, Abode, esotery, adeps, ers, y. 
. Herring 
Beech, ‘caiva. ether, cress, harsh. 
Post, stop, pots, tops, spot. 
- Jcel 3: 
. Six (6). 
. Shark, hark, ark. 
10. Corkscrew. 
Il. 639. 
M3 — letter ae 

good reputation. 

14. Craft, raft, aft. 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR OCTOBER. 


A. F. Holt, D C; Sarah Gilles, Minn; Mrs 
J. W. Peabody, Mass; L. M. Bowles, | =F 
Mrs C. B. Fowler, N Y; — M. Pollard, 
Minn; Jo Mullins, ‘Mo; Mrs J. Greene, Ct; 
Elien Rockwell. Ct; Mrs J. W. soe Mass; 
Henry Duane, N Y: Nellie M. Tirrell, Mass: 
G. 8S. Ballard, Mass; A. W. Brownell, R I; 


PRIM IR pepo nt 


; Elwood S. Jameson, Mass. 





A furrier makes a novel bid for custom 
by announcing that “Mr Blank is willing 
te make up capes, jackets and coats for 
ladies out of their own skins.” i 

















For Meat Seasonings. 


EVA OTTARSON BROWER GILBERT. 





Few housewives appreciate the value of 
bay leaves in the pantry. They are the dry, 
hard leaves in which black licorice is 
packed, and enough can be bought for a 
few cents to last for years. A piece the 
size of a postage stamp will season a large 
pot roast or soup. 

Next time you roast a piece of beef down 
in the pot, first put in a slice of fat pork, 
a small onion sliced, a piece of bay leaf, @ 
sprig of parsley and 2 or3 cloves. Fry to- 
gether a few moments, stirring carefully 
to prevent burning, then lay in the meat, 
and cover with water that is boiling hard. 
Boil until the meat is thoroughly tender 
and the water boiled away, then set back 
on the stove, and let it fry down slowly. In 
thickening the gravy, use cornstarch in- 
stead of flour now and then, and use milk 
instead of water occasionally, with either 
flour or cornstarch. 

Dry the leaves and coarse, unsightly bits 
of celery for soups, cutting them up fine, so 
they will dry quickly, or buy old celery 
seed, by the pound, of seedsmen,. It can be 
had at a low price, as celery seed does not 
germinate when two years old, and a little 
goes a long way. E 

Don’t fail to have a bed of parsley. It is 
delicious with cold or hot meats, used 
either as a garnish fresh or as a seasoning, 
either fresh or dried. It is easy of cultiva- 
tion after it is once out of the ground, but 
don’t despair if it is slow in coming up, as 
it takes four weeks for the seeds to ger- 


minate. Dry plenty for winter, or take up 
a few roots and keep them among the 
plants. 


Don’t let the ho:iday turkey monopolize 
the stuffing, but have it often with roast 
pork or fish, though with fish omit the sage. 

Sprinkle a tender beefsteak with salt and 
pepper, roll up in it slices of stale bread, 
one layer, and bake in a very hot oven un- 
til the meat is just done. 

Remember the parsley in making meat 
pies of beef. When you have scraps of 
lamb or mutton cover them in a pudding 
dish with a rich biscuit crust, adding a lit- 
tle water so the meat will not get dry, bake, 
and serve with the following gravy: One 
tablespoon butter melted, rub in 1 heaping 
tablespoon flour, a little salt, and enough 
hot milk to make it the desired thickness 
after a moment’s boiling. 

In their season add to the lamb pie oys- 
ters in equal quantity with the meat, Use 
scraps of veal cut up fine in the same way, 
adding clams instead of oysters, and only 
half the quantity. 

The only seasonings that can improve 
chicken pie are a little salt pork cooked 
with the chicken, and % cup of oysters to 
each chicken, added when it is put into the 
crust. When once used, they will never be 
emitted if obtainable. 





Housekeeping and Health. 


E. W. 





A New England woman asks me how to 
reconcile a regard for health with the 
proper performance of domestic duties, in 
a house where there is a large family and 
no hired help. In addition to a personal 
letter—which I am glad to send to any 
inquirer—I should like to make a few re- 
marks on the subject in print. 

Housekeeping when not too strenuously 
pursued is not unhealthful. Many a shop- 
girl, dressmaker and school teacher has 
gained health by becoming a housekeeper. 
Yet the chief occupation of woman has 
serious defects. Where is the housekeeper 
who drops all thought of toil and care when 
the 6 o’clock whistle blows, and who 
welcomes Saturday and Sunday as com- 
plete holidays? And how often in the course 
of the year does the good housekeeper enjoy 
the luxury of eating a dinner that she 
herself has not ordered or cooked? 

Housekeeping is a serious obstacle in the 


Pe BUSINESS NOTICE. 








The Modern catalog houses, say like Mar- 
vin Smith Co of Chicago, are always care- 
ful that their customers who order goods 
through their catalogs are treated fair and 
square, just as careful as they could be if 
the customer were present when the goods 
were packed in Chicago. It pays to deal 
with such a firm. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


path to health—and in the path to happi- 
ness—when it makes a woman too unselfish 
and too narrow-minded. If all the generos- 
ity in the world was taken out of it, and 
absolute justice put in its place, we should 
not need to go to heaven; heaven would 
come to us. When you hurry to help your 
children to pudding before taking time-to 
eat your own rapidly cooling meat and 
potatoes, or when you cheerfully wear a 
shabby old coat so that your indolent 
daughter may purchase a splendid new one, 
or when you remain indoors day after day 
over the sewing, or stay up<‘night after 
night over the mending, you’ are not only 
injuring your own health, but you are prac- 
ticing that vicious sort of self-denial which 
increases the amount of selfishness in the 
world, while fondly imagining that it is 
reducing it. Try to consider that you are 
one of your own children, and then you 
will not allow them to impose on you any 
more than you would let them impose on 
each other. 

The housekeeper who has progressed so 
far as to free herself from the chains of 
slavishness and narrow mindedness, has 
before her the even more difficult task of 
keeping herself free of them. Temptations 
to wrong-dcing will surely assail her in the 
guise of duties. Some inward voice will 
whisper to her that she ought to give up 
her regular daily two-mile walk, so as to 
gain extra time in which to sew. buttons 
on Tommy’s jacket, and the poor creature, 
instead of saying: “Get thee behind me,” 
will actually think that Conscience is 
speaking to her. Certainly it is not a pleas- 
ing sight to see a boy march through life 
clad in a shining armor of safety pins; but 
why shouldn’t he learn to sew on his own 
buttons? Such knowledge is not too high 
for him, and he can easily attain unto it. 
The writer has had not only needle, but 
broom and dish towel taken from her by 
forcible brotherly hands, when she was 
weak enough to fancy that any indoor 
duty should replace the daily habit of 
going forth into the wide world of beauty 
and fresh air. And in this case she cheer- 
fully acknowledges that might is right. 

It is only by such means that women can 
keep well. Outdoor living is two-thirds of 
health. if a man should chop wood all 
day in freezing air, and then come in and 
complain of a headache or a ‘“‘bad stom- 
ach,” it is clear that there is something 
radically wrong with the top part of his 
dinner table. His wife should be arrested 
for putting poison in his food. In his jour- 
mey toward health he has only one hill to 
avoid—the hill of rich or superfiuous food. 
Her difficulties are twice as numerous, for 
she must shun not only improper food but 
improper air. 





Pleasing to Mother and Baby—When 
my son was a baby big enough to stand 
by holding onto something, and from thence 
on for several months, he spent many a 
happy hour (and I was spared many an 
anxious one) inside a stool or chair with- 
out a back, turned upsidedown on the floor. 
There he could sit, if he chose, or draw 
himself to his feet, facing any- direction, 
and if the little limbs grew weary, save 
himself from falling by catching’ the 
rounds on either side. With his playthings 
within easy reach, he was safe and happy, 
and the danger of falls, which usually at- 
tends that period, was greatly lessened.— 
[E. J. H. 8. 





A LITTLE BOY’S OPINION OF CHRISTMAS. 
I’ve heard of boys and girls who wish 
That Christmas came each day; 
But I am not one of that kind— 
I hardly think ‘'twould pay. 


And now some reasons I will tell 
Why I think ’twould not do 

For dear old Santa Claus to come 
Each day the long year thro’. 


I shouldn’t like to lie awake 
Listening for Santa Claus 

On every night in the whole year— 
I think that’s one good cause. 


Then mamma would say every day, 
“Now go and get some wood— 

Do this or that—for Santa Claus 
Don’t like boys that aren’t good.” 


The worst objection of them all 
I haven’t told you yet; 

If Santa Claus came every night, 
How awful poor he’d get! 


He couldn’t bring us anything 
That was the least bit dear. 
And so I think ’tis better to 
Have Christmas once a year! 
ALICE L. WAKEMAN. 








Heart 
Disease 


Ninety Per Cent of it Really Caused 
From Poor Digestion. 


Real organic heart trouble is incurable, 
but scarcely one case in a hundred is 
organic, 

The action of the heart and stomach are 
both controlled by the same great nerves, 
the sympathetic and pneumogastric, and 
when the stomach fails to properly digest 





the food and it lies in the stomach fer- 
menting, gases are formed which distend 
the organ, causing pressure on the heart 
and lungs, causing palpitation, irregularity 
and shortness of breath. 

The danger from this condition is that 
the continued disturbance of the heart 
sooner or later may cause real organic 
heart trouble and in fact frequently does 
so. 

Furthermore, poor digestion makes the 
blood thin and watery and deficient in red 
corpuscles, and this further irritates and 
weakens the heart. 

The most sensible thing to do for heart 
trouble is to insure the digestion and assim- 
ilation of the food. 

This can be done by the regular use after 
meals of some safe, pleasant and effective 
digestive preparation, like Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets, which may be found at most 
drug stores and which contain the neces- 
sary digestive elements in a pleasant, con- 
venient form. 

Thousands of people keep well and vigor- 
ous by keeping their digestion perfect by 
observing the rule of taking one or two of 
these tablets after each meal, or at least, 
after each hearty meal. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets contain U. S. 
P. pepsin, diastase from malt and other 
natural digestives which act only on the 
food, digesting it perfectly and preventing 
acidity, gases, and the many diseased con- 
ditions which accompany a weak stomach. 

When Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are used 
you may know you are not taking into the 
system any strong medicine or’ powerful 
drug but simply the natural digestive ele- 
ments which every weak stomach lacks. 

So widely known and popular have these 
tablets become that they are now sold by 
every druggist in the United States, Cana- 
da and Great Britain. 
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A Schoolma’am’s Perplexity. 


MARY M’CRAE CULTER. 





The schoolhouse was a little, dingy build- 
ing facing the south. It had once been 
painted brown, but the storms and rains 
of many winters and summers had robbed 
it of its pristine freshness, and left it 
scarred and weather-beaten. Its interior 
was no brighter than its exterior, being 
devoid of every element of beauty and 
cheerfulness. A cracked and rusty wood 
stove stood in the center of the room, and 
on each side of it was one row of clumsy, 
“homemade” wooden desks, whose’ seats 
were so high that a majority of the pu- 
pils could hardly reach the floor with their 
feet. A blackboard stretched across the 
end of the room, back of the unpainted ta- 
ble that served as a teacher’s desk. Several 
atrocious maps, done in brilliant reds and 
yellows and blues, decorated the side walls. 
The ceiling was low and smoke-stained. 
The walls were grimy with the dust and 
finger marks of years. The six windows 
were small, and each contained two sashes 
with six small panes of glass in each sash. 
A wooden water bucket and two rusty tin 
cups on a bench beside the door completed 
the furnishings of this center of mental 
illumination. 

The pupils seemed to have been born and 
bred to their surroundings, although here 
and there were some whose bright eyes and 
animated faces gave promise of good things 
to be. 

Among the pmpils was one stolid little 
Dutchman some seven years of age, who 
might have sat as model for a picture of 
the chieftain who ‘never smiled again.” 
A small slate and a McGuffey’s spelling 
book were the only helps toward wisdom 
which he possessed. So far so good, but 
even McGuffey is not sufficient in these 
days of word methods and language les- 
sons. Johnnie knew his letters and could 
spell his ‘‘a-b-abs,’’ but that was as far as 
his education had progressed. I sent him 
to the blackboard with the first reader pu- 
pils, giving them some work to copy, and 
Johnnie did his share with stolid indiffer- 
ence. When dismissed to their seats, I 
gave each one slate work, to fill in the time 
until recess. At night, before dismissing 
the school, I told Johnnie to tell his father 
that he would need a first reader. 

The next morning Johnnie informed me 
that “Pa said he wouldn’t get no first read- 
er for me. The spellin’ book is all I need 
this year. An’ he said I wasn’t to write on 
my slate nor on the blackboard till I 
learned my spellin’ book through.” 

“Then why did he buy you a slate?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, that’s to make picshures on,’ was 
the surprising answer. 

“Well, Johnnie,’ I answered, “I cannot 
oblige your father to buy you a reader, 
so I presume you will have to do the best 
you can with spelling book and chart; but 
you certainly must do slate and blackboard 
work as long as I teach this school.” 

The next day, Johnnie’s slate remained at 
home. When I told him to go to the black- 
board, he refused. I at once half-carried, 
half-dragged him up there and said, ‘‘Now, 
young man, you must stand there until 
that lesson is written.” 

It Gid not take him long to decide to 
write. Still, this thing had to be repeated 
four times a day. I would not punish the 
child, for I knew that he was merely obey- 
ing his father; but I hoped that in time the 
ignorant prejudice ‘would be overcome. 

One morning Johnnie’s father appeared at 
the schoolhouse in a* great rage, and de- 
manded an explanation of my outrageous 
treatment of his son. Fortunately one of 
the directors had happened to come to see 
about the wood supply. If he had not been 
there, I do not know what would have 
happened to me. The director answered for 
me, by asking what the trouble might be. 

“Why,” replied the angry father, ‘‘Mine 
boy Johnnie come home last night mit his 
clothes all mud, an’ his cap all mud; an’ 
he said de schoolma’am she dip he’s cap der 
‘water-bucket in, an’ trow it on de floor an’ 
tell der poys to kick it arournt. An’ she tell 
der poys to trow mine Johnnie down in der 
mud. Now, what for she do all dis to mine 
Johnnie?’ 

I protested» warmly that no such outland- 
ish things had been done. The amused and 
indignant pupils added their denials. to 
mine; and the director tried in vain to 
make that angry Dutchman’ understand 
that the story was merely one of Johnnie’s 








own invention, to save himself from a whip- 
ping for getting his clothes dirty. Words 
were of no avail, and when Johnnie’s fa- 
ther found that he could not drive the 
schoolma’am away, he took his Johnnie 
home with him, where he would be free 
from such contaminating influences. 

When school first opened, I arranged the 
seating of the pupils according to their size 
and grading, placing the boys on one side 
of the house and the girls on the other. 
After school had been running for some six 
weeks, a new pupil appeared. She was a 
very fat, stupid-looking girl some 12 years 
of age, but she had not advanced beyond 
the first reader, and could hardly work the 
simplest forms of addition. I gave her a 
seat with a sister who was in the same 
grade, so that they might use the same 
books. Sarah said: 

“TI don’t want to sit with Rosie. I want 
that back seat over there on the other side 
of the room. That’s where I sat last winter.”’ 

“But that side of the house is for the 
boys,’ I answered. “Beside, that seat is 
too high for you. Your feet would not touch 
the floor. You will be much more com- 
fortable here with Rosie, and I think you 
will soon like this place better than the 
other. You have to use the same books 
that Rosie does, and if you sit with her it 
will save your father from buying another 
set.” 

No more was said, and I supposed that 
was the end of the matter. Judge of my 
surprise, a few weeks later, when I learned 
that Sarah’s father had visited every pa- 
tron of the school, trying to get them to 
put me out of the school ‘‘because I would 
not give his Sary the seat that belonged to 
her.’’ Fortunately, the rest of the patrons 
Were too well pleased with the progress 
their children were making to heed his com- 
plaints. They simply laughed at him, and 
told him that “if his Sary wanted a cer- 
tain seat, she should have been present the 
first day of school to make application for 
gg 

That ended my annoyances in that dis- 
trict, and the school ran smoothly to the 
end of its eight months’ term. 
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“All people,’’ remarked the earnest citi- 
zen, “are born equal.’ ‘‘Perhaps,”’ an- 
swered the deliberate friend, ‘‘but they 
don't stay equal any longer than it takes 
for their parents to provide them with 
clothes and playthings.’’—[Washington 
Star. 
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A FEW ARTICLES OF 
UNUSUAL INTEREST TO 


AGRICULTURISTS 


“MenJWho Make Farming Pay, 
By Rufus Rockwell Wilson. 
“Mixing Brains with the Soil,” 
By Prefesser I. P. Roberts, AK, College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University. 
“The Value of the First Thousand Dollars,” 
By Russell Sage. 
“Taxation and Its Limitations,” 
By Hon. Tom L. Johnson. 
“Thrift,” 
By Andrew Carnegie. 

“President Roosevelt’s Life in the Rockies,” 
By Hon. Wm. FP. Cody, (“Buffalo Biil’’?. 
“Education Late in Life,” 

By Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


Also Many Articles of Special Interest to Women. 








in Poetry, Humor, Art, Piction 
en Cents a Copy—One Dollar a Year 
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‘ADVISING THE YOUNG MAN 


This is usually the most difficult problem 
to parents, ministers, professional men and 
others to whom young men come for advice. 
Each and every one has this question to solve 
from time to time, and is often at a loss 
what to do. It is a rule that “the who helps 
another to help himself, helps him best.’’ We 
are in a position to answer this problem in 
this way. We would be pleased to correspond 
with parents and others and acquaint them 
with our plan to help a young man to help 
himself. Through the generosity of the fotin- 
ders of the school and several prominent man- 
ufacturers, the Trustees are able to offer each 
year a few Free Scholarships in our Engi- 
neering courses to deserving, energetic and 
intelligent young men. 

The Scholarships for 1902 are now available 
and applications will be considered from the 
readers of American Avriculturist. The 
course of study offers thorough instruction at 
home in Mechanical, Electrical, Stationary, 
Locomotive, Marine and Textile Engineering, 
as well as Heating, Ventilation, Plumbing 
and Mechanical Drawing, under instructors 
who are graduates of the great technical 
schools. Much of the instruction is under reg- 
ular teachers in the technical schools for 
which Boston is famous. Write to the regis- 
trar of the American School of Correspond- 
ence, Boston, Mass, for full information, large 
handbook describing courses, methods, etc. 
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KRAUSERS® eLIOUID M EXTRACT © OF SM SMOKE, 


Made from hickory wood. Delicious flavor. 
Cleaner, cheaper. Nosmoke house needed. Send 
for circular. E, KRAUSER & BRO., Milton, Pa. 
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A Rare Chance 
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APABLE MEN are wanted to act as special 
representatives of the ‘‘American A 
otaie vir in the states of Ohio, est 

and the South and Penn- 
pe This is an opportunity that should 


I be investigated by men of experience. Young 
e 


7, 


men witbout experience, but possessed of 
earnestness of purpose, who desire positions 
in which honest endeavor will bring a fair 
reward and eventual competency, should also 
write us. We are willing to pay good wages 
to experienced workers. e are equally 
willing to give the business training neces- 
sary to enable any industrious and energetic 
young man to succeed with us. This is a 
pro tion to interest every man who means 
business and who is seeking a responsible 
Position and its emoluments. For further 
culars, address the publishers, 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 

















WINCHESTER 


“NEW RIVAL” FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 
outshoot all other black powder shells, because they are made 
better and loaded by exact machinery with the standard brands of 

- powder, shot and wadding. Try them and you will be convinced. 
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TALK 


Happy Thought Exchanges. 





A NAME FOR YOUR WIFE. 

A land agent’s wife should be Lottie; 
All ministers have need of Grace; 

A shoemaker calls his wife Peggy,— 
Tho’ homely, it quite suits the place. 

A druggist should choose Ann Eliza, 

. And Betty’s the sporting man’s mate; 

A bachelor’s choice should be Mary, 
Before ’tis forever too late. 

A mail-man of course marries Carrie, 
A farmer for Tillie will quake; 

A fisher needs Nettie or Minnie, 
And Lena the fat man should take, 

A name for the wife of a lawyer 
Can plainly be seen by all eyes; 

I’ll leave it to you and your conscience,— 
Now wouldn’t the best one be Lize? 

JESS. 


“Old People, Too’’—I shall attempt to re- 
late to the readers of this good paper some 
of the merry times that some of old Pleas- 
ants county boys and girls had about 25 
and 30 years ago. During the winter, when 
the ground was covered with its pure white 
garment of dazzling snow, frequently at the 
early shades of nightfall a gay party of us 
young people, and sometimes some old peo- 
ple, too, would get into a large sled, cush- 
ioned with hay or straw, and drawn by 
two horses, and drive away to spend, the 
long evening with some friend. On our 
arrival there the kind host, or one of his 
gallant boys, would renew the fire by plac- 
ing logs on the old-fashioned fireplace, 
which would give out a warmth and cheer 
as the flames went flashing out on the great 
wide chimney. Our chief amusement while 
there was singing. We did not very often 
have any instrumental music, for at that 
day it was considered by strict religious 
people to be wicked to listen to the music 
made from a violin. When we wearied of 
singing and could think of nothing more 
to talk about, we were permitted to play 
some innocent game, such as “Button,” Ja- 
cob and Ruth, charades, etc, and we gen- 
erally enjoyed ourselves hugely on these 
occasions. But’ would it not seem strange 
to the young people of this day to partici- 
pate in these games? We did not approve 
of kissing games.—[Mrs S. M. S., West Vir- 
ginia. 


A Handy Clothesline—About the handi- 
est clothesline I ever saw was one fixed in 
the following man- 
ner. The line, 
which was of hemp 
cord, was wound 
on a reel inside 
of the shanty or 
wash house, where 
it could be kept 
dry, the line pass- 
ing out through a small hole in the siding. 
When needed, the line was pulled out to 
the post at the corner of the lot and fast- 
ened by means of a snap and ring. Then 
the windlass was turned up until the line 
was tight as desired, where it was held 
by a ratchet, as shown in cut. This plan 
does away with putting up ropes by tying 
troublesome knots, and keeps the line in 
the dry, where it will last much longer and 
be in every way more satisfactory.—[Oscar 
P. Roberts. 














Turning Toward the New Year—Comes 
apace January, so-called from Janus, the 
two-headed deity who presided over the 
gates, represented as looking back into the 
year that is past and forward into the year 
that is coming. Did we think as we gath- 
ered about our festive Christmas board, 
or danced about our Christmas tree, as we 
exchanged Christmas. gifts and Christ- 


mas’ greetings, of that religious cer- 
emonial, the “Festival of Osiris,” 
which the ancient Egyptians celebrated 


long before the infant Jesus was born in 
the town of Bethlehem? According to the 
Egyptian calendar, this festival fell upon 
the same date and shared many of the 
characteristics of our modern Christmas. 
We see—we can’t help seeing, in the blind 
faith of these ancients, in their forms of 
worship, the dim foreshadowings of the 
things that are coming “in the fullness of 
time.””’ We gather up the crumbs of the 
Yule cake, and cover over the embers of 
the Yule log, and reflect that in France the 
Christmas log is brought from the woods, 
amid great rejoicings, and the embers are 
carefully. preserved, because they are sup- 
posed to possess life-giving qualities. A 
handful of the ashes scattered abroad, it is 
believed, will insure good crops. In Lor- 








raine, if salt and water are sprinkled upon 
the log, it is believed to be a preventive 
of all diseases of man and beast, also of 
loss by fire or flood. We are told that in 
Savonia the shepherd of each village gath- 
ers on Christmas morning a bundle of 
smooth birch rods, which he carries about 
the streets, and from which the women 
pull rods. These they stick into their stores 
of grain, where they remain until the 25th 
of March, when they are used to drive the 
cattle to pasture. We have heard the “old 
folks” tell about the weather prophecies of 
the 12 days between Yule-night and 
Twelfth-night, about animals speaking, 
about water drawn the night of the Yule 
feast preventing wrinkles, and restoring 
faded flowers to their original freshness. 
Somewhere we have read that in Dalmatia 
the oak stump is stripped of its branches 
and placed on the Yule fire. Its embers are 
stowed in the branches of young trees to 
promote growth, while the branches are 
belieyed to give a blessing to everything 
they touch. It is all over. We cover the 
embers, and lower the lights, and dream of 
those dear old superstitions which hallow 
the season to us, and turn our other face, 
Janus-like, to the New Year.—[Evangeline. 





Whenever a new lot of fresh air children 
came out into the country, the lady in 
charge would ask each one where they went 
to church. One little girl, on being asked, 
said, “I go to, Mr —, to Mr Cent’s church.” 
There was a, pastor in the city by the name 
of Penny.—[Auntie. 


Will someone, from experience, name 
from four to six instruments of music that 
would be nice for a family of brothers and 
sisters to form an orchestra at home? Also, 
what colors to put in a rag carpet to give 
a rich effect, instead of so many gay colors, 
as are usually seen.—[A New York Sub- 
scriber. 





THE POISE 


Of a wortian in perfect health attracts 
the eye at once. Such a woman is all 
too rarely seen. The most of women 
bear scars of suffering on their faces 
which no smiles 
can hide, and 
often in their very 
Carriage betray 
the womanly 
weakness which 
oppresses them. 

There can be no 
perfect health for 
the woman who 
suffers from dis- 
ease of the delicate 
womanly organ- 
ism. Her general 
health is so inti- 
mately related to 
the local health of 
the womanly or- 
gans that these 
must be cured be- 
fore the general 
health can be 
established. 

Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription 
makes weak women strong and sick 
women well. It cures womanly dis- 
orders and diseases; brightens the dull 
eye, rounds out the hollow cheek and 
gives strength for wifely duties and 
maternal cares. 


* My health is the best now that it has been 
for four years,” writes Mrs. Phebe Morris, of Ira 
Cayuga Co., N. Y., Box 52. “I have taken but 
two bottles of your medicine, ‘Favorite Pre- 
scription’ and ‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ 
These medicines have done me more good than 
all that I have ever taken before. I couldn’t do 
my work only about half the time, and now I 
can work all the time for a family of four. 
Before I took your medicines I was sick in bed 
nearly half the time. My advice to all who are 
troubled with female weakness is to take Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and ‘Golden Med- 
ical Discovery ’—the most wonderful medicines 
in the world.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser is sent free on receipt of 21 one- 
cent stamps to pay expense of ~—E* 3 
only. Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Bui- 
falo, N. Y.- 
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I Will Cure You of 


Rheumatism. 


No pay until you know it. 


After 2000 experiments, I have learned 
how to cure Rheumatism. Not to turn 
bony joints into flesh again; that is impos- 
sible. But I can cure the disease always 
at any stage, and forever. 

I ask for no money. Simply write me a 
postal and I will send you an order on 
your nearest druggist for six bottles of 
Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatism Cure, for every 
druggist keeps it. Use it for a month, and 
if it does what I claim, pay your druggist 
$5.50 for it. If it doesn’t, I will pay him 
myself. 

I have no samples. Any medicine that 
can affect Rheumatism with but a few doses 
must be drugged to the verge of danger. 
I use no such drugs. It is folly to take 
them. You must get the disease out of the 
blocd. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it 
and I take the risk. I have cured tens of 
thousands of cases in this way, and my 
records show that 39 out of 40 who get those 
six bottles pay, and pay gladly. I have 
learned that people in general are honest 
with a physician who cures them. That is 
all I ask. If I fail, I don’t expect a penny 
from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
Let me send you an order for the medi- 
cine. Take it for a month, for it won’t 
harm you anyway. If it cures, pay $5.50. 
I leave that entirely to you. I will mail 
you a book that tells how I doit. Address 
Dr. Shoop, Box 542, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


DON'T RENT 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 


Read “The Corn Belt,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm landsin the west, 
letters from farmers and pictures of 
their homes, barns and stock. Inter- 
esting and instructive. Send 25 cents 
in postage stamps for a year’s sub- 
scription to “THE CORN BELT,” 209 
Adams Street, Chicago. 
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Garden Flowers 







Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 






Our Brief 
Descriptive 
Catalogue sf 
pages) will be 
c y plying for the same. Our 
New, Large, Descriptive Illustrated Cata- 
logue, 100 pages, 6 by 9 inches, 50 Illustration 
thoroughly Indexed by Titles and Authors, an 
containing Detailed Descriptions of all the_ best 
Books on Rural and Home Topics, sent for threes 
cents in stamps—which only pays the postage. 


puree ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY  CHICAGO,ILL 
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When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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BUSY FINGERS 





DOILY DESIGNS IN DOUBLE CROCHET 


These patterns can also be used for rugs or cross stitch. They were contributed by 


Emma Clearwaters. 


The Old Naturalist’s Plea. 


I know I’m gettin’ old en childish, 

En have only a few more summers to live; 

So, daughter, can’t ye leave me alone in th’ 
twilight, 

With th’ bugs, beetles en katydids? 

Y’ know I’m bound up with nater 

En I’ve allers been her child, 

Fer Gon’ y’ know she’s the fust one that 

ght me 
In th’ forest big en wild? 


Knot Stitch Lace. 


Ist row—Commence with 4 knot stitches, 
5 ch, turn. 2d row—One k “5, fasten 
to ist k s, 2 K s, fasten to 3d kK s, 
1k s, 5 ch, s c to 4th k s. 3d row— 
Three s c over 5 ch, 3 ch, 4 s c over 5 ch, 
3 ch, 3 s c over 5 ch, 1 scinks, 2 ks, 
fasten to 2d k s, 2 k s, fasten to k s and 














KNOT STITCH LACE. 
chain. 4th row—Ch 5, 1 k s, fasten to Ist 


k s, 2 k s, fasten to 3 k s, 1k ss, 5 ch, fasten 
to 4th k s, turn, 3 s ec, 3 ch, 2s ec over 5 ch, 
5 ch, fasten in middle of last scallop, 3 sc, 
3 ch, 2 sc, 3 ch, 2 sc, 3 ch, 3s cc over 5 ch, 
2s c, 3 ch, 3 s c over last scallop, 2 k s, 
fasten in 2d k s, 2 k s, fasten in k s and ch, 
5 ch, turn and repeat from 2d row.—[{Vir- 
ginia. 





Golf or Bicycle Stocking. 


LALIA MITCHELL, 


Use brown, fawn and blue yarn, four-ply 
worsted being the best. Cast on 84 st, us- 
ing brewn yarn. Work 3 rounds in ribbed 
design, 2 st knitted, next two purled, in 
brown yarn. 
4th round—K plain with blue yarn. 
5th round—P with blue yarn. 





6th round—K plain with fawn yarn. 

7th round—P with fawn yarn. 

8th round—K plain with blue yarn. 

98th round—P with blue yarn. 

10th round—K plain with brown yarn. 

llth round—* Three brown, 1 fawn, * re- 
peat around. 

12th round—Two brown, 1 fawn, * 3 
brown, 1 fawn, * repeat. 

13th round—K plain with brown yarn. 

14th round—K plain with fawn yarn. 

15th round—K plain with fawn yarn. 

16th round—* Five fawn, 4 brown, * re- 
peat. 

17th round—One brown, * 3 fawn, 6 brown, 
* repeat, end 3 fawn, 5 brown. 

18th round—* Two brown, 2 fawn, 2 brown, 
3 fawn, * repeat around. 

19th round—One fawn, * 2 brown, 1 fawn, 
4 brown, 2 fawn, * repeat, end with 1 fawn. 

20th round—* One fawn, 2 brown, 2 fawn, 











Earning 
Pin-Money 


One woman made $1485 
last year doing easy work 
for Tue Lapies’ Home 
Journat and Tue Satur- 
pay Eventnc Post. She 
did not have to work nearly 
so hard as some women do 
to earn half that. 

There is no chance about 
it. You are sure of what 
you earn; and you can get 
a money prize besides. 

The Curtis 


Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 

































its accurate 
adjustment 
makes the 


ELGIN 


WATCH 


most reliable. Factory- 
tested by refrigeration 
and oven heat, its per- 
formance is perfect any- 
where and any time. 

An Elgin Watch always 
has the word “Elgin 


engraved on the works, 
Send for free booklet. 


Elgin National Watch Co. 
Eigin, lil, 








LUBBING LIST! 
SAVE MONEY 3:5 3228285! 


Below is a list of some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptionsto our 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. The prices in the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 
in column Bare net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine. 
















W—Weekly. M—Monthly. S-M—Semi-Montbly. 
8-W—Sem!i- Weekly. N—New. R—Renewal. 
A OUR MAGAZINE ONE YEAR WITH B 
r for both 

N 1.70 

2.00 Am. Bee Journal, Chicago.............ssee+s W R19 
2.50 Am. Gardening, New York ....... - 90 
L50 Am. coatry ournal, Chicago ye] 
.00 Am. Sheep Breeder, Chicago.. 75 
.50 Am. Swineherd, Chicago paneuse 20 
2.00 Blade, Toledo, Ohio............. 50 
00 Breeder's Gazette, Chicago, Ill... 00 
00 Capital, Topeka, Kamnsas............sscsseses: S-W 175 
00 Century Magazine, New York M 4.50 
.50 Chistian Herald, New York 00 
2.00 Cosmopolitan Magazine, Irvington, N Y...... M 1.80 
, 00 Courier Journal, Louisville, D sneuoseesieos S-W 1.50 
.50 Dairy and Creamery, Cpiceso, Wbsadaccacsees S-M 1.25 
00 Dairy Warld, Chicago, cehaivninbedhnekmaewd o 50 
00 Democrat and Ceranicte. Rochester, N Y.. 50 
1.00 Enquirer, Cincinnati, ss Sac onnccdexseed W .50 
..00 Everybody's Magazine, New York oes M 180 
2.00 Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass. .S-M 1.50 
.06 Free Press, Detroit, Mich... S-W 1.60 
.50 Gazette, incinnati. Ohio..........0.. ..W 130 
2.00 Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medi a, O, -M 1.50 
2. Globe Democrat, St Louis................ S-W_ 1.60 
2. Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass......... M 1.50 
Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N Y........ 20 

. er SOO MOU ncc ccc cdscccocsseases W 1.80 
Harper’s Magazine, New York......------::++--- M 4.20 
gerper’s Weekly, Me WUE csivscancsscace<ves W 4.20 
Dairyman, Ft Atkinson, 4; eee W 1.65 

. Herald. Grand Rapids, Mich..............ece0e W 1.60 
B. nter- Ocean, Chicago, Danneccsaccpececndcacses W 1.35 
owa State Register, Des Moines, lowa........ W 1.45 
Sr We: BER TEL, ccssactvercocesccsecsse M 1.235 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio..........cccccseces Mees W LT 





assesses instant 


Leslie’s Monthly, New York (with Art Cai- | 


ad 
Co w 


endar) 
Leslie's Weekly, New York.. 
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7 00 

q Mail and Breeze, Topeka, Kansas... 50 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York...... 85 
News and Courier, Ongsteston. b) 50 

q Ohio State Journal Columbus, 75 
4 Pioneer Press, Paul, Minn. 90 
4 Plain Dealer, Gicveland, Ohi» (daily) 40 
-50 Poultry Monthly, Albany, 5 See as M 123 
a , See MM: os coceqdak This oecesecsoeces -W 175 
.50 Review of Reviews ae York 00 
.00 St Nicholas, New York.......... ...scccscccsceee 50 
.00 Scribner’s Magazine, is » er M 3.75 
.00 Scientific American, New York.........+...0++- W 3.50 
L75 Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis................+.-. .W 16 
. Star, Kansas City, Mo...........cccccccocccccese W 115 
2.00 Success, New York...........---------- ...M 1.60 
.00 The Great Round World, New York W 2.50 
2.00 Tribune, New York............... W 175 
.00 World, Tri-weekly, New York 65 
2.75 Youth's Companion, Boston, Mas: ..W 2.76 
No premiums with other papers are included in amy 


of the clubbing rates, unless so state 

enever more than oue paper besides our magazine 
is wanted, to find the net rate on any such added paper 
subtract ‘$1 from iat price given in column B. i 
these prices are subject to Gange made —. other pub- 
lishers. It is necessary that at least one subscription to 
our magazine should accompany each clubbing order. If 
you desire any paper not_in the above list, write and 
obtain our low prices. For samples of any of these 
journals, write direct to the publishers. 

After first copy of any paper subscribed for has been 
received, send complaints, etc, direct to the publishers of 
such pa er. 

The ve prices include a copy of our Memorandum 
Art Calendar for 1902 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


New York Springfield, Mass. Chicago 








Catalog Complete of Asricultaral Books 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Ill. 

















MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 37 


2 brown, 1 fawn, 1 brown, * repeat. a , 
2ist round—* Two fawn, 2 brown, 4 fawn, ~~ ~~ - ~ 
1. brown, * repeat. — EIS \ at a / // 
é 


22d round—* Two fawn, 7 brown, * repeat, — Us, WY 
23d round—* Three fawn, 6 brown, * re- NIA YZ “ 
peat. Sg DD), a. \ \ [/= . 
24th round—Four fawn, 4 brown, * 5 ees ee iA 
SWZ 


fawn, 4 brown, * repeat, end with 1 fawn. 





Y// 


25th and 26th rounds—K plain with fawn. 

Repeat from beginning of 16th round to 
end of 26th. K next round plain with 
brown. Repeat 12th round. Repeat Iilith 
round. 

Next round, k plain with brown, next k 
plain with blue, next p with blue, next k 
plain with fawn, next p with fawn, next k 
plain with blue, next p with blue, next k 
plain with brown, next 3 rounds with brown 
in ribbed design, 2 k and 2 p st. 

Turn work, so right side comes in and 
next round seems backward. Three rounds 
plain with brown yarn. These rounds form 


kin SS D 


id // | | | \ oat SS 
Vf, a at 


WW 


\T 


R\\\\//7 


joms under part, Under. turmover & 3, 2 Miss Lillie Degenkolbe, Treasurer South 
with brown until % in shorter than fancy - p " 
“Sar rounds with brown increase 1 st End Society of Christian Endeavor, 3 I4I 


in middle of ist and 3d needles. There 


ee aS Sane see ee Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, Cured by 


round until 


there are jists atankle. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 


Knit 36 rounds plain. Heel. Take 18 st 


sarane eee ‘Sack: jan tate eh soo is “ DEAR Mrs. PinkHAM :— When life looked brightest to me I 
Pe ee ct: Main “wee teen tee sustained a hard fall and internal complications were the result. 
“Ss cae 2 Fe poe I was considerably inflamed, did not feel that I could walk, and lost 
e... poset: Pls ad a — ya 3d my good spirits. I spent money doctoring without any help, when a 

Foot; Take 18 st at each side of heel, 11 relative visited our home. She was so enthusiastic over Lydia E. 
ee ae eae et oe a Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, having used it herself, that 
pane ath a a ee ae nothing would satisfy her until I sent for a bottle. I have thanked 
ve anatep,, wat _mnitting Bg Al her a hundred times for it since, for it brought blessed health to me E 
Sao te cmaker, Gal aay master of and Cate the whhmn sores. weeks. 
divisible by 9 in ist round. I now wish to thank you, your medicine is a friend to suffering 





women.” —LILLIE DEGENKOLBE. 
$5000 FORFEIT IF THE ABOVE LETTER IS NOT GENUINE. 

When women are troubled with irregular, suppressed or painful 
menstruation, weakness, leucorrheea, displacement or ulceration of the 
womb, that bearing-down feeling, inflammation of the ovaries, backache, 
bloating (or flatulence), general debility, indigestion, and nervous pros- 
tration, or are beset with such symptoms as dizziness, faintness, lassitude, 
excitability, irritability, nervousness, sleeplessness, melancholy, “all- 
gone,” and “want-to-be-left-alone” feelings, blues, and hopelessness, 
they should remember there is one tried and true remedy. Lydia E, 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound at once removes such troubles. 
Refuse to buy any other medicine, for you need the best. 

Mrs. Pinkham invites all sick women to write her for advice. 


She has guided thousands to health. Address, Lynn, Mass. 
—_— meen see aeemanmmmmnremgpmen a 
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Our Pattern Offer. 
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8531 — Ladies’ « ! N We sell all kinds of drugs, medicines, family remedies, 
Fancy Waist. 8324 ii yh > powders, tablets, medical appliances, sick room con- 
Ladies’ Skirt. pit poem Sree pos mgr Lag mre ag es- 
Waist, 32, 34, 36, 3 “WH , ae , * a sor emer § ts,&c. 
Pea ay +odheg 8530 — Child’s | Pen \5 ——— to you direct from eur Saoge lakeratecion and guerantee 
Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28 Dress. 6 mos, 1, mee 
and 30-inch waist. 2 and 4 years. The Largest and Cheapest 


Price 10 cents each, from our Pattern De- ft 


i to save you money on every article you buy. We are 
| Wholesale and Retail Drug House in the World. 
a] 




















partment. We gubiids the largest, handsomest and most complete 
a ee . catalogue ever issued, containing over 1500 illustra- 
= u 4 tions and over 15000 listed drugs, medicines and articles. &@ 
A Sunday school teacher in Carthage, Ill, It contains everything you could wey want or think 
told her class of a cruel boy who would => of. The saving to you in our method of doing business 
catch cats and cut their tails off. ‘Now, A URRY be BE boot i ah aseinis eaiaeee y house 
can any little girl tell me of an appro- dng in the world that doeaso. The catalogue will serve ona de to all 
priate verse of Scripture?” she asked, i kinds of remedies for all ailments. Keep it handy for ce. Catalog 
There was a pause, and then a small girl aoe en” Holler Chemical Co, Dent, A. Chi Write at once, 
arose, and in a solemn voice said: ‘‘What 
God has joined together, let no man put DRUG HOUSE. Hel er Chemica Co. Dept. A id Chicago, lils. 
asunder.”—[Chicago Journal. 
— }|_ os — —s 
A Grand Medicine, when measured by THE ICE CROP 
results. Dr. Peter’s Blood Vitalizer seems Buyers for Farms e 
ta occupy a place by itself in the field of or other real estate may be found 
medicine. It is not for us to either belit- Bend description erenet me, nO matter where located, ie? ben = 5 gag ang wg tee —~ 
tle or enlarge upon its reported merits, and method for finding buyers. “We “Oost ANDES men, ice dealers, produce shippers, meat packers, cold 
we realize that there is much prejudice North American Building, Mifatel pies, he , — BD = ee me Rh a 
ancuilp c y . 
against so-called patent medicines, but we recipes for feed: dishes and beverages. The book is illus- 
do know that this remedy is producing some traced uF ena of the Socks an mataisery weed & - 
remarkable results; judging by the reports and storing ice, and the different forms o ouses 
: . 48- e book free cold storage buildings. 122 pp., ill., 16mo. Cloth, $1.00, 
which are appearing in the papers week af- PA TS highest references. Coslegs free of this and many othes pai 
ter week.—[Adv, W. T. FITZGERALD & CO;, Washington, D.C. | ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P!..New York. 











Sunday Night Teas. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





Sunday night teas in the country are 
generally very appetizing, and city people 
are apt to sigh for the abundance of sweet 
butter, rich cream, new-laid eggs and ten- 
der chickens, they enjoy when visiting 
there. 

Timbales of chicken, mushrooms, vege- 
tables and salmon, make very delicious tea 
dishes, and as the timbales may be made 
beforehand, they only require to be filled 
and reheated before serving. 

Comparatively few country housekeepers 
make use of a timbale iron or timbale 
molds, however, and when these are not 
at hand, small cups may be used instead, 
or if one prefers to make a substitute for 
the timbale cases of cooked batter, deep 
patty pans lined with good paste and baked 
in a good ove. are very nice. Hot patties 
of any kind or a substantial salad will also 
generally prove highly acceptable, while a 
platter cf cold sliced fowl, tongue or veal, 
served with little cubes of cranberry, plum 
or red currant jelly, is appetizing either in 
summer or winter. A»mound of stiffly 
whipped cream placed over the preserves 
or canned fruit in its sparkling glass dish 
is not only delightful to the eye, but 
changes an ordinary dish into a most 
delicious one. 

MENUS. 

Chicken patties Warm rolls 
Celery and apple salad 
Preserved peaches Almond cream cake 
Tea 





Timbales of celery 
Cold sliced tongue Warm biscuit 
Pickled beets 
Preserved raspberries 
Tea. Cocoa 


Scalloped salmon Creamed potatoes 


Peach cake 





Pickles Rolls 
Cocoanut custard Silver cake 
Coffee 
Creamed sweetbreads Scalloped potatoes 
Biscuit Pickles 
Strawberry trifle Angel food 
Cocoa 
Chicken jelly Olives Pickles 


Brown bread and butter sandwiches 
Coffee custard with whipped cream 
White fruit cake 
Tea Cocoa 





Cold sliced beef with tomato catsup 
Potato salad 
Preserved pears Cream cake 
Coffee 





Timbales of chicken Rolls 
Pickled peaches 
Celery and beetroot salad 
Baked custard Citron cake 
Cocoa Tea 


Chicken Patties: Line patty pans with 
vuff paste and fill with diced chicken meat. 
Season to taste, pour over a little of the 
thickened chicken gravy, cover with the 
paste, and bake in a brisk oven. A cou- 
ple of oysters added to each patty or 1 
tablespoon diced mushrooms varies the fla- 
vor delightfully. These may be baked be- 
forehand, and repeated when wanted. 

Almond Cream Cake: Make a layer cake 
after any preferred recipe. For the filling 
make a custard with % pt cream or sweet 
milk, the yolks of 3 eggs, 2 tablespoons su- 
gar, and 1 teaspoon cornstarch. When 
smooth and thick, put in % Ib blanched 
and chopped almonds. Place between the 
layer cake, ice with plain frosting, and or- 
nament with blanched almonds split in 
halves. 

Timbales of Celery: Cook diced celery in 
a little salted water until tender, then drain, 
turn into timbale cases, season to taste, 
cover with a thick cream sauce, and let get 
hot in the oven. Pickled beets make a very 
pretty dish if cut into cubes and daintily 
piled, log-cabin fashion, on a flat glass dish. 

To make the peach cake, drain the syrup 
from rich preserved peaches, about a cup- 
ful, chop fine, add 2 tablespoons cream and 


% cup chopped walnuts or almonds. Place 
between layer cake and frost with pink 
icing. 


Cocoaput Custard: To 1 lb grated cocoa- 
nut allow 1 qt scalding milk and 1 heap- 
ing cup sugar. Beat well the yolks of 6 
_ eggs and stir them alternately in the milk 
with the cocoanut and sugar. Pour this 








THE GOOD COOK 


into a dish lined with good paste, and bake 
24 minutes. If preferred it may be boiled 
and served in cups. : 

Silver Cake: One cupful each of butter 
and cornstarch, 2 cups sugar, 2 of flour, 1 
of sweet milk, the whites of 6 eggs, and 3 
teaspoons baking powder. Flavor with al- 
mond and bake in a plain round mold. 

Creamed Sweetbreads: Wash carefully, 
remove all bits of skin and fatty matter, 
cover with cold water, and heat to a boil. 
Let stand until the sweetbreads are firm, 
then cut into small pieces, stew in a very 
little water until tender, and set aside 
until time to serve. Then repeat, season to 
taste, add a lump of butter and % cup 
cream in which has been stirred 1 teaspoon 
flour. When very hot, serve at once. 
Creamed sweetbreads are very nice served 
in turnip cups. Small turnips should be 
boiled whole, and when done cut into dain- 
ty cups. When time to serve, rub them 
all over, inside and out, with soft butter, 
season nicely and let get very hot in the 
oven while the sweetbreads are heating on 
top of the range, then fill in with the meat, 
and serve at once. 

Strawberry Trifle: Line a deep glass dish 
with slices of stale cake, pour in a gener- 
ous layer of preserved strawberries, cover 
with a layer of custard, add another layer 
of cake, then more strawberries, and fin- 
ish with the custard. Put little mounds of 
strawberries with the syrup drained off 
over the top. 

Chicken Jelly: Cut a dressed chicken in 
small pieces, and cook it very slowly in 
just enough water to cover it, until it will 
fall from the bones. Then take it up, and 
boil the liquor to a cupful. Remove all 
the bones, and pick the meat to pieces. 
Season with salt and pepper, add.a little 
butter in small bits, mix with the gravy, 
and turn into a well-buttered mold. Set 
in a cold place until perfectly firm. Cut 
in slices for the table. 

Coffee Custard: Break an egg into 1 cup 
freshly ground coffee and mix well. Put 
it into a coffeepot with 1 pt boiling water, 
let it stand 10 minutes, then strain off into 
a saucepan. Add 1 pt cream and give it 
one boil. Have ready 4 well-beaten eggs 
and 1 large cup sugar, turn the coffee and 
cream boiling hot on the eggs, and cook 
in a double boiler until smooth and thick. 


—— — 


A Cream Pie Diversion—Line a pan with 
good pie crust and place in the oven to 
bake, taking care that it does not get too 
brown. In the meantime place in a heavy 
skillet 1 pt sweet cream and milk (half and 
half), and 1 cup sugar. Let this come to a 
boil. While this is being heated, mix to a 
smooth paste 1-3 cup flour. Take 2 eggs, 
beating the whites and yolks separately. 
After the boiled milk has cooled somewhat, 
add the flour and yolks of eggs with 1 tea- 
spoon extract of vanilla. Cook until it 
thickens, then pour into the prepared 
crust, spreading the beaten whites of eggs, 
which have been slightly sweetened, over 
the top. Set in oven and brown lightly.— 
[Gytia. 





A Nice Pudding—One quart milk, 1 qt 
grated bread crumbs, the yolks of 4 eggs, 1 
cup sugar, and a piece of butter the size 


of an egg. Flavor to taste. Do not add 
salt, as the butter salts it enough. Bake, 
and when cold, spread with jelly. Beat 


the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, add 
% cup powdered sugar, flavor, and spread 
on the pudding. Set in the oven and brown, 
{Grace Irene Chapin. 














Not higher in price than others. 


ower than some. — 


WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 


If not handled by your Foe send us his name and 
receive free nove & our Cocoa. 











ER’S, 64 Irving Place, N. ¥. 








Joseph Horne Co. 





Greatly Reduced Prices 
On Winter Goods 


throughout January make these sales of great 
moment to people of an economical turn. 

If you are thinking of a dress pattern in colored 
or black goods, or of black or colored silk, write 
us at once, stating kind of goods desired, and we 
will send samples showing regular and reduced 
prices. The saving will be seen at a glance. 

This store had the greatest Christmas business in 
ites 52 years of history. As showing what great 
throngs came personally to the store we desire to 
say that in our Restaurant over fifteen hundred 
people daily took their noonday meals. When it is 
known that only about one-twentieth of the 
visitors took their meals with us, the great 
daily attendance can be easily calculated. 

And our Mail Order business flmost burst 
its confines. Christmas orders from nearly 
every state in the Union--showing the great, 
growth of this branch of our business. 


Joseph Horne Co. 








Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa, . 
ROM $60 TO $125 A MONTH 
D => MADE WITH 
















' Gearhart’s Improved 
>KNITTER 


by either knitting for the 
trade or selling machines. 
Knits everything from 
homespun or factory yarns 
A equal to hand knitting, 
: also all sizes of hosiery 
BIG MONEY 13 without seams. Only machine 
FOR AGENTS. made with RIBB NG 
CHMENT Ahead of all competitors. Write us 

or our catalogue and samples of work which ex- 
everything. SATISFACTION SUARANTEED. 
4. E. GEARHART, Box 29, IELD, PA. 


TT. 
a 
plains 


A 
once 
Address, 








Musical Instruments 

Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 

Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 

instrument? You can obtain special 

OFFER value this season by purchasing the 

anew, jaca & Healy makes. tag i. 
nothing to compare with them in price or quality. As 

local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 

them write today for catalog and ask for Complete 

dbook of 


— mates Enctrementss sent ee. ou 
mm a great saving and obtain splen 8 ion. 
LYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., GHICAGO. 
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| Left-Overs 
Made ‘Palatable 


HOW TO MAKE ODDS AND ENDS OF 
FOOD INTO APPETIZING DISHES 


STOCK ROGIM 
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Based on actual results by many of the 
best cooks and housekeepers, every recipe 
having also been tested atthe New England 
Cooking School by some of the ablest ex- 
_ or by the author, ISABEL GORDON 

URTIS, associate editor of the Good House- 
keeping magazine. 

This is a new idea in cook books. It gives 
a large variety of recipes for dishes that 
may be made from remains of food which 
accumulate in every kitchen, sometimes so 
smallin quantity that they seem impossible. 

It shows hundreds of methods for making 
the most savory and dainty dishes from 
every left-over, stale bread, cold coffee, 
sour milk, cold vegetables, fish, beef, veal, 
lamb, pork, ham, poultry, dry cheese, stale 
cake and small remains of fresh fruit orjams 


Substantially and prettily bound in 
white enamel cloth, 200 pages, 5x7 inches. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS | 39 


——— WS \ : = 3 
fa 7 x — Stella & ; : Fy the 
<= “ ——= bso] Tacuse School wing of the 
7a ote acing Coming Strate 
* —- See Sothmee esse oy ‘ethaee, 
» : HOW TO LIVE CHEAPLY 
fae : The. closest. er ye A yey in 
ee ALT 
ég SPH HIGHER LIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
» &, S | Mintle ae wall 2a toate. Sania 
‘= ) ( are dn love with our children’s de- 
) . of EREIN 1S TO ; OUR UNIQUE HEALTH DEPART- 
=, BE FOU ND A Illustrated articles from experi- 
OF FARE FOR THE arti Kats Rowe ieee pas 
: ihe i Barr. rs. 
NEW YEAR pg 5 on ES _ 


the kitehen and din oom de- 
¥ ence, by leading physicians and 
A FEW OF THE SPECIAL ARTI. 



















































actual experience. 
FOR THE LITTLE CHILDREN 
Beautiful stories, pictures and 
wheleseme ana nafe, and 4 oecu- 
e pants, from the baby up, good 
MAGAZINE'S BILL condition. 
ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEWS 


scribed from month to month from 
students of hygiene, will tell how 
to keep well, how to keep the hotise 








































CLES IN STORE 
Good Housekeeping, now entering om its ee Se Se 
4 ee A . y 2 d Training in the Home”; “Sophie 
seventeenth year, 1s a bright, newsy recor May,” mast peoples ef writen fos 
of the best and newest in Cookery and «'Bill Argy’ the Southern humorist’ 
. f has a charming sketch of “ House- 
2 Domestic Science; a thoughtful, sym- keeping jn tho Obl Gest) 2 
. ° . Ser t Problem; Mrs. M. B. R. Al- 
UNLIKEANY OTHERS pathetic expression of all that pertains to ger, attendance officer in the New 
PERIODICAL « Management of Gil ete, ete. 
' ~ the Higher Life of the Household. It is piapaematce bite. peice 

“OF : STORIES AND POEMS BY 
published once a month. Kate Masterson, Mary F. Butts, 
: : . . nnie Hamilten Donnell, Julia 
Good Housekeeping for 1902 will be edited in 1902, | ee a ee socephine 

. ‘ : | Dodge Daskam, Carolyn 

making close connections from month to month with the very SS a 
latest developments, but a brief outline of the fine things al- ome oe ee FEA. 
ready in store for the New Year is here given, suggesting Apartment Living in New York, 


hicago, Den ver. 





n. 
. . o Ti x 9 
the richness of the magazine's regular bill of fare. A kee 


“ Fathers and Sons.” 





The PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. Bits itera ieee eect 


New York Springfield, Mass. Chicago Young and Old. 

















~- $1.00 a Year, ec a Copy 


A GREAT OFFER 


Believing that our readers will be interested in this most useful and instructive 
magazine, we have concluded arrangements whereby we can send it on the following 


special and remarkably liberal terms: 


The regular price of Good Housekeeping is $1.00 per year, but we will send it in connection with our own publication 
both one year upon receipt of only $1.50, thus giving $2.00 im value for $1.50. We will further send without cost to all 
ordering immediately, a copy of our Memorandum Art Calendar and weather forecast for 1902, elsewhere described. 
° A sample copy of Good Housekeeping, regular price 10 cents, will be sent to any subscriber’ of this journal who mentions 
having seen this announcement and who sends us 4 cents in stamps for postage. 

Remit by Money Order, Check, Draft, or Registered Letter. 

Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building Homestead Building 




























































ADVERTISEMENTS 


Three 
FRIENDS 


of the 


FARMER | 


Eureka Harness Oil that saves him saddler’s 


I] FOR ONING, BLACKING bills. 
ee el Pure Refined Paraffine that lightens the 
PREVENTS CRACKING OF LEATHER {fl housewife s work. 
mere na aero PUR Mica Axle Grease that makes his horses glad 
and all the wheels go easy. 























Ho | | 
1) 
me al Eureka Harness 
Ch TL e 

Oil 
lengthens the life and preserves the good looks of the 
harness. Protects it from the effects of time and 
weather—keeps it pliable—a comfort to the horse and 
pleasure to driver. Eureka Harness Oil frequently 
applied and especially after. the harness has been 


exposed to bad weather, will prove a wise and pay- 
ing investment. ~ 


Mica Axle 
Grease 


makes work easy for the horse.. The best axle grease 
made. Requires but half. the quantity necessary 
with other kinds. The mica forms a coating on the 
axle which always maintains a perfectly smooth sur- 
face. Saves both horse and wagon and makes all 
work go casy. 


Pure Refined 
Paraffine 


keeps jellies and preserves absolutely air tight and 
proof against acids. A thin coating of the paraffine 
seals the glass sure and indefinitely. It is absolutely 
pure, tasteless and odorless. Better than the old- 
fashioned method of tying up jars and glasses, and 
gives the assurance that the hard work and pains 
taken at preserving time are not in vain. Pure Re- 
fined Paraffine has many other uses. Full directions 
with each pound cake. 

The above three products—almost indispensable 
on the farm—are made by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and sold everywhere. Ask your dealer for them. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 





























